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NEXT CONVENTION AT DETROIT, MICH. 


As predicted in these columns last month 
the year’s work of the committees culminated 
in far-reaching action by the Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects, held at 
Chicago on November 18, 19 and 20. While these impor- 
tant results were obtained through the devotion to their 
work of the committees of 1907, the ends accomplished 
could hardly have been reached at this time but for the 
praiseworthy efforts of .preceding committees. The most 
radical action of the convention was the revision of the 
schedule of charges. The minimum charges have been ad- 
vanced to a scale more nearly in accord with the commis- 
sions that prevail in the better established offices. The 
statistics gathered during the year by the Institute com- 
mittee, Edgar V. Seeler, chairman, were the basis for the 
increase in charges; the scale of charges was determined by 
the collaboration of this committee with the committee of 
the convention, Grosvenor Atterbury, chairman. The new 
schedule was adopted by the convention without a dissent- 
ing vote. The scale of charges is preceded by a carefully 
considered preamble. It was wisely voted that the schedule 
be not mandatory. 


The Chicago Con- 
vention an Archi- 


tectural Epoch. 





Another epochal action was with rela- 


Definite y ; ‘ dae 
ad tion to the vexed question of competitions. 
ction on . 

It was voted to recognize three forms: (A) 
Competitions. 


Limited to invited architects; (B) open to 
all architects; (C) mixed; invited and not invited. It was 
decided as unadvisable at this time to recommend a fixed 
code of competition. It was voted that competition pro- 
grams should be approved by architectural advisers. Along 
these broad lines it was possible to obtain definite action by 
the convention. Through the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on education interscholastic competitions were fa- 
vored, and $150 voted for medzls to be awarded in them. 
The report of this committee advocated advanced standards 
of education for the architectural profession, especially 
with regard to general culture. The atelier system for the 
study of advanced design is strongly favored by the com- 
mittee, but it is thought best not to force this method. In 
their opinion the growth of the atelier system will come 
from natural conditions, and it is best that it proceed in ac- 
cordance with the demand. A most important step in the 
work of the committee was the joint conferences with the 
heads of five prominent schools of architecture held during 
the year. The report of the committee on education, and 
that on applied arts and sciences, are each to be printed in 
pamphlet form. ‘The holding here of this noteworthy con- 
vention is a source of great satisfaction to Chicago. 
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CONCRETE ARCHITECTURE | 


BY IRVING K. POND, CHAIRMAN 


tq LTHOUGH the exact relationship existing 
between concrete and steel reinforcement un- 
der a given condition is yet to be accurately 
determined, and the structural use of rein- 





foreed concrete is yet to be reduced to an 
exact science, and although the manipulation of conerete 
and its application to structural uses has not as yet become 
an art, vet the fact that in its use and treatment there are 
immense scientific and aesthetic possibilities, brings the 
subject of reinforced concrete well within the field of study 
of this committee, especially at this time when the gen- 
eral topics of steel structure and concrete reinforcement are 
before the Institute for discussion. It is essential through- 
out such discussion to keep clearly in mind the true and 
abiding status of architecture and the architect. 

The architect is not a mechanical fabricator of math- 
ematical diagrams. His highest concern is with the ideal, 
and his first sketch should present an idea, an idea which 
is conceived in beauty. The past has demonstrated that 
architecture as the expression of the ideal can materialize 
in but one or the other of two great manners: that of the 
articulated structure, unit added to unit, and that of the 
plastic mass. The most noble development in the first 
manner, is in the architecture of masonry (brick or sione) 
and this development has reached its logical limit; in no 
way, except, may be, in mere size, its least noble attribute, 
Under the vital art of this first 
manner lay an intuitive science; under the too transient 
beauty of the work of the second great manner lay nothing 


is it to be excelled. 


of science at all, and so this architecture has well nigh 
vanished except as some adherence to the principles of the 
first manner has interposed to save. And now comes the 
ghost of what might have been and calls for an incarna- 
tion, feeling (if a ghost can feel) that in reinforced con- 
crete science is preparing a body which can be vivified 
with the spirit of art. If this feeling is substantiated, to 
the architect is opened up a new range of possibilities. The 
architect becomes in a sense a sculptor, a molder of monu- 
mental mass; not the fantastic figure, who, at first, with 
sharply insistent blows and then with infinite pursuasive 
tappings releases the form imprisoned in the block, but a 
creative constructor who builds up his ideal and shapes 
it by the irresistible though tender molding of mass and 
form. In this the architect assumes no new function, but 
develops that feeling which by nature and of neces- 
sity inheres in the architectural mind. The architect as 
well as the sculptor revels in this feeling of mass taking 
form under his skillful manipulation; and the feeling for 
plasticity and for mass in flux is potent in the true archi- 
tect even though he be designing in that most refractory 
medium, a masonry clad steel skeleton. 

In most of his work the architect has to content him- 
self with an intellectual substitute for real feeling, and 
his conscious delight is rather intellectual than emotional 
as the idea takes form in the sketch and in preliminary 
plan and elevation. His fingers may itch, they do itech, 
to feel the flow of the mass, but the feeling remains ab- 
stract and intellectual. Therefore, certain architects, if 
not indeed the architectural body general, are viewing with 








_*Report of Committee on Applied Arts and Sciences, submitted at the 
Chicago Convention of the A. I. A., November 19, 1907. 


keen interest, when not actively aiding, the development 
of the possibilities of this fairly new and altogether plastic 
medium, reinforced concrete; a medium which really does 
flow and is molded and through which the form appears in 
gracefully unfolding stages, till the final mass stands re- 
vealed, a veritable unit. One cannot in thought connect 
with this materialization the shock of unloading beams, 
the rattling musketry of riveting, the petty and fussy ap- 
plication of fipeproofing and surface coating. In fancy 
as almost in lt the architect sees the flowing mass 
take form under his own hands, 

The masonry-clad steel structure of today is an arch- 


‘itectural anomaly, representing as it does rather a branch 


of engineering, than of architecture; and it is doubtful if 
any treatment of the incrusting material, be it brick, stone 
or terra cotta, can make the structure architecturaily in- 
teresting as compared, for instance, with the interest which 
attaches to a well designed brick cottage or stable even. The 
steel structure, however, will continue to occupy its own 
domain. But the call of concrete is heard inviting archi- 
tecture to occupy an as yet undeveloped territory. 

Though the use of concrete goes back into antiquity, 
plastic architecture would seem to be in the veriest in- 
fancy and would seem also to be asking the genius of this 
age to give it perfect expression and make it worthy to 
stand with the architecture of the past and the yet-to- 
come. Though the past be examined for precedent little 
will be found. Rome used concrete in bulk—but undeni- 
able evidence of a scientific use of the material is wanting. 
Rome employed masonry in bulk, but again evidence of 
a scientific use is wanting. Rome applied superficially the 
arts of other times and countries, but of itself left to pos- 
terity only monuments expressive of a highly tempera- 
mental force, breathing little or nothing of. spirituality. 
Persia covered with stucco or veneered with beautiful tiles 
her masses of crude masonry. The Arabians and the Moors 
expressed their emotionalism in a plastic architecture dec- 
orated with a skim coat of ornamental plaster or an incrus- 
tation of tile, -intricate in pattern and beautiful in color. 
The concrete of the mass was but mud, and the science of 
building was unknown. In such material beautiful day 
dreams were realized only to crumble when the spell was 
past. The Spanish missions were built with rare feeling 
for mass and light and shade; but feeling swayed and 
science did not guide. With the science of today to guide 
and the art experience of the past to illumine, into what 
logical, noble and beautiful forms should not concrete 
shape itself, to the end of an enduring, spiritualized archi- 
tecture. 

In this study your committee has taken no cognizance 
of the concrete block as a structural possibility, believing 
that such blocks, as well as terra cotta used in the same 
manner, are mere imitations of stone and when used after 
the manner of stone are impossible in the architecture of 
sentiment and, like all imitations of one material in anoth- 
er, are inimical to art. 

The possibilities, even the aesthetic possibilities, with- 
in the range of reinforced concrete construction, can hard- 
ly be overestimated. Little beyond the introductory chap- 
ter has been written in the history of reinforced concrete, 
and every advance in the science of its manufacture and 
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use will signal an advance along the line of artistic appli- 
cation. 


Except in well-defined types, designed to serve certain . 


well defined uses, it is impracticable so to carry masonry 
construction beyond and behind the facade as to result in 
a homogeneous structure—wanting which architecture be- 
comes but a hollow sound. The architecture of a rein- 
forced plastic material may and logically will express itself 
throughout the entire structure to the remotest core. The 
unity, the truth, the harmony of the whole may in every 
part be manifested. ‘Therefore, again, the possibilities in- 
herent in concrete present themselves alluringly to the 
architect to whom the art means as much ag does the 
science of building. 

The architectural brain is not so congested by the 
weight of pregnant thought that at a blow a Minerva shall 
issue forth full-fledged and full-armed. That is not the 
history of the evolution of an architectural style. It will 
take time and struggle and developed artistic perceptions 
in this, as in former cases, to reveal the possibilities of 
peautiful and of monumental design. 

It may well be conceived that a molded architecture, 
so to speak, an architecture of flowing and harmoniously in- 
ter-related masses may not appeal immediately to the arch- 
itect who has been taught that his art consists in naively 
piling up child’s building blocks on a large scale. What- 
ever may be urged against the deadly dulling practice of 
following the line of least resistance in architecture, cer- 
tain it is that a material in which it is easier, as well as 
more logical, to fashion new and appropriate forms than 
to follow cut-and-dried conventions, cannot be regarded as 
other than a vivifying factor in possible architectural de- 
velopment, and its advent hailed with delight. When arch- 
itects relieve themselves of the notion that monumental 
architecture, for example, consists solely in a row of classi- 
cal columns superimposed upon a basement pedestaled, it 
will be a wholesome day for the art they profess to prac- 
tice. Probably ignorance, inability and self-distrust in the 
architectural ranks will remove to some more or less re- 
mote future the development of a monumental architecture 
expressing itself in new forms fashioned in new materials, 
Yet, it is possible that, in this, as in other ages, commer- 
cialism, itself so devoid of aesthetic tendencies, will pave 
the way to the realization of an aesthetic ideal. A material 
which holds in itself the qualifications for commercial use 
will in that very use reveal its aesthetic possibilities. No 
material which puts into the hand of the architect power 
to produce permanent mass and form and add the enrich- 
ment of light and shade, color and texture, will long be 
ignored, when science has made its use commercially possi- 
ble. It would then, seemingly, remain only for science to 
demonstrate the practical value of reinforced concrete, in 
respect to its physical properties, and art must unfold 
whatever it holds of beauty. 

The steel skeleton developed from commercial neces- 
sity, and to clothe and protect that skeleton, the architect, 
naturally, used whatever means lay at his command; stone, 
brick, terra cotta and metal were called into requisition. 
To clothe the skeleton in one or another or all of these ma- 
So that 
when concrete came into use, not only: was it ignored as a 
possible clothing for steel, but when the skeleton of rein- 
forced concrete was set up it was itself clothed after the 


terials became a fixed habit with the architect. 


existing fashion for steel. Such is the fatal force of habit! 
Granting to concrete the qualities ascribed to it, that it is 
fireproof, that it may be rendered moisture-proof, that once 
in place it is not affected by atmospheric and climatic con- 
ditions, that it can be permanently colored, can be molded 
and chiseled, that it can be formed in place and need not 
be applied piecemeal,—what better material could be 
sought for clothing the steel skeleton,—and why the need 
of any cloak at all to such material when it has been 
treated with any manner of decency or respect by the de- 
signer? So aesthetically there would seem to be unlimited 
possibilities in reinforced concrete. 

The pre-eminence of concrete for all manner of com- 
mercial work has not been established and may never be. 
The installation of reinforced concrete must proceed under 
favoring conditions of workmanship, moisture and tem- 
perature and besides there must enter into the process an 
element of leisure which is now incompatible with the re- 
quirements of certain forms of commercial work. The 
erection of the steel skeleton, clothed after the established 
manner, can proceed independent of external conditions; 
and operations may begin, advance and terminate almost 
independently of the seasons, which thus will not seriously 
interfere with the uniform and rapid progress of a work 
of great magnitude. It is construction in wood, as well 
as certain classes of steel structures and of masonry build- 
ing that concrete seems destined entirely to supercede. But 
wherever conditions dictate the use of structural concrete, 
the wsthetic treatment of the material becomes incumbent 
on the architect. 

Although it has not been its purpose to study that es- 
pecial phase, it seems to your committee that the xsthetic 
possibilities inherent in terra cotta and faience as covering 
materials for the steel skeleton have not as yet been in the 
highest degree realized, while as stated before, concrete 
as a possible covering has been ignored. Simultaneously 
with their development in the field already assigned to 
them, it is not inconceivable that ornamental terra cotta, 
and tile, beautiful in color and texture, and also sculptured 
stone will be called upon to embellish and distinguish 
though not in any manner to clothe or conceal the concrete 
structure. ‘The presence of these materials may be need- 
ed as a saving grace in these early days of design in con- 
crete, to save the designers from too brutal conception of 
the forms they deem the material must necessarily take. 
There is an unfortunate though marked tendency now in 
what should be a refined and restrained domestic architec- 
ture to shape concrete, and its lath and plaster imitations, 
into the crude though characteristic forms of the old mis- 
sion work. It is needless to say that these forms have no 
meaning outside of their original environment and would 
not have existed there but for the exigencies of the case— 
the crude nature of the materials procurable and the ab- 
sence of all skilled labor. 

But today with art and science co-operating it would 
seem as though architecture were on the verge of an awak- 
ening. Commercial architecture with us is beginning to 
feel the thrill. 
showing signs of a renewed joy in life, and structural con- 
crete, both of itself and embellished with richer materials, 
furnishes the new and seemingly adequate medium of arch- 


Abroad monumental architecture as well is 


itectural expression. 
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BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL NOTES 


HI past year has seen the completion of but 
few buildings in Boston, and the outlook for 
the year to come is not much better. The 
nervous condition of “the market” is without 
doubt responsible for this to as great 

an extent as the varying cost of material which 





is always expected to go 
up rather than down. 
Added to this varying 
cost the alarming rumor 
of the depletion of our 
natural resources gives 
one food for thought. 
However, even if individ- 





uals prefer stock invest- 
ments to those of real es- 
tate, there remain cor- 
porations, communities 
and educational institu- 
tions which must house 
their growth, irrespective 
of the fluctuating prices 
of material and labor. 
Winslow and Bigelow’s 
Shawmut National Bank 
is completed and is well 








favored with a good site. 
Its exterior is of gray 
granite—it tells its story 
admirably, that of an of- 
fice building with a bank 
on the first floor. Not 
far from this is the John 
Hancock Building, the 
second part of which was 
finished recently. This 
completes practically one-half of Shepley, Rutan & Cool- 
idge’s scheme for the future structure. It will face on 








Federal, Franklin and Devonshire streets, with the main 
entrance on Franklin street and in addition entrances on 


the two other streets. Like the Shawmut National Bank, 
is is of granite, but of pink Milford in this case, and the 
design is more elaborate. It is an office building, plainly, 
with the ever present stores on the ground floor. The 








CENTRAL DETAIL, LANGDELL HALL. 
building will probably not be completed in its entireness 
for three or four years. 
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Another building which these architects have finished 
is Langdell Hall. It is also the first installment of a 
larger edifice and at present represents a little more 
than half of what is to be. It contains a stack room 
with seven floors, reading and lecture rooms and is used 
in connection with Richardson’s Austin Hall by the Har- 
vard Law School. This building is a Greek Ionic design 
executed in Indiana limestone and is by far one of the 
most attractive buildings in the Harvard College group, 
although its site is unfortunately hampered by being behind 
other buildings, On Commonwealth avenue C. H. Black- 
all’s Temple Israel, with its white marble exterior and five 
white concrete domes, adds one more Jewish tabernacle 
to that class of buildings which are separate and distinct 
in themselves. 

Under active construction are found but few buildings. 
Sturgis & Barton’s First National Bank and the Frank- 
lin Union are both under way,—the first of a frank de- 
sign for the purpose, a building to be used solely by that 


two more, one on Washington street and one on Park 
square, the latter being credited to C. H. Blackall. The 
Y. M. C. A., which is doing a vast amount of night in- 
struction, finds its present quarters inadequate for the num- 
ber of its pupils, a number greater than that found in the 
average college, and Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge nave 
prepared sketches for a suitable buiiding at Arlington and 
Newbury streets. The same firm are engaged on plans for a 
building for the exclusive use of the Old Colony Trust. 
AT THE RECENT ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

of the Boston Architectural Club, held at the Public 
Library, the smaller number of drawings as compared with 
last year was a relief and a pleasure. It was possible this 
year to make a more attractive show where each sketch or 
perspective could be fairly well examined. 

Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson and Raymond F. Almirall 
showed numerous drawings, St. Gabriel’s School, at Peek- 
skill, N. Y., by the former, and St. Michael’s Church at 
New York, by the latter, being especially noteworthy. The 
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bank, consisting of a spacious banking room and the nec- 
essary offices for the officials and clerks; the latter is the 
consummation of Ben Franklin’s dream of the uplift of 
the mechanic; a place where he will be taught proficiency 
in his trade; as suitable an education as he may desire; 
art, if he wishes. A large hall is at his disposal for en- 
tertainment. Tittle did labor unions disturb Franklin’s 
thoughts, and one wonders what Poor Richard would have 
had to say to the ban now placed by the unions of this 
day upon the culmination of his hope. Probably the most 
important of all of Boston’s undertakings in recent years 
is the new building for the Museum of Fine Arts, by Guy 
Lowell, which at this writing has some of its outer walls 
up as high as the second floor level. The fairly large 
extent of unimproved property along the Fenway is slowly 
but certainly becoming one of the better districts of this 
locality. 

To the theaters of Boston are expected to be added 
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competition drawings for the new Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York city, exhibited by Allen & Collins, the 
successful competitors, and by Cass Gilbert, were exceed- 
ingly interesting. Carroll Bill showed some brilliant 
watercolors of European architectural subjects. Some of 
the envoys were done remarkably well, especially those of 
W. D. Crowell. Jules Guerin’s scenes of Washington and 
Boston were highly appreciated. Codman & Despradelle 
were represented by scale details of the Berkeley Building, 
and on seeing that of the center portion one is compelled 
to ask why should not architects control the signs and in- 
scriptions placed on their buildings. The detail in ques- 
tion shows suggestions: for admirable signs and names, and 
it is only necessary to see the building as it now is to real- 
ize what a sign painter can do to spoil many hours of 
careful study on an architect’s part. The catalogue is 
very comprehensive and the committee is to be congratu- 
lated on the work as a whole this year. 
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THE ARTISTIC EXPRESSION OF CONCRETE 


BY A. O. ELZNER, ARCHITECT 


ae aes} N CONTEMPLATION of this subject, so 
KG Ns large in its scope and as yet so little ex- 
A ploited, a writer feels like a traveler in 
a new land—uncertain where to begin 
and where to end; whether to follow the 
line of least resistance and make it a mere review of ac- 
complished results, or, taking courage, to strike out boldly, 
discover motives, express opinions, and generally lay down 
the law. 

The one course would scarcely be appropriate here, be- 
cause it requires no combined effort. The other course is 
full of danger and if pursued alone would consume too 
much time and invite too much criticism for comfort. Let 
us, therefore, take moderately of each and see whether we 
cannot make of this dissertation a monolithic concrete 
structure, with a mixture of one part good fellowship ce- 
ment, thoroughly seasoned and tested according to the 
institute standard, two parts clean, sharp sand, common to 
architects, and four parts unscreened crushed hopes and 
ideals, with a three per cent reinforcement of illustrations 
taken from everywhere and anywhere. After all, our sub- 
ject, large as it may seem, really rests upon a very few 
fundamental principles which, like the issues of a political 
campaign, must be repeated over and over again if we can 
ever hope to drive them home. 

Above all, this discussion should properly be confined 
to concrete used structurally, having in view the possibil- 
ities of a constructive architecture rather than the develop- 
ment of sculptural decoration. Proceeding upon this basi 
we may at once eliminate all consideration of concrete 
blocks and artificial stone, inasmuch as these products, be- 
ing mere substitutes for brick and stone, and being used in 
the same manner, do not alter the status of our art, but 
leave it just what it has been from the beginning, a grav- 
ity architecture, if this term may be used. 

The great antiquity of concrete as a building material 
would justify a search for early examples of its use in 
architectural expression. But apparently this remarkable 
material, which, after all, is only just beginning to reveal 
its ultimate possibilities, was used by the ancients only for 
the baser purposes gf piling up masses of masonry, or at 
best as a backing for stone and marble facings. The first 
suggestion of its fitness for artistic expression came when 
builders undertook to construct their architectural features 
of cement mortar. 

There is undoubtedly a great fascination in being able 
to mold a thoroughly plastic material as cement mortar 
into any desirable form, or even to shape it by hand while 
still soft, and so produce creditable work of decorative 
sculpture. But one invariably suffers a genuine shock upon 
discovering that beautiful, stately colonnades or arcades 
and porticoes, well designed and in style, are not built of 
stone, but that we are looking at a thin veneer of cement 
mortar ; in short, that they are a horrible sham. During 
this period of development, while architects were being 
led to adopt new materials, they did not concern them- 
selves with the evolution of design in conformity with their 
rew materials, and it followed quite naturally that no 
progress was being made toward the realization of a con- 
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crete arcihtecture. In-fact, no attempt was apparently 
made in this direction. 

It would be difficult to estimate the power or extent of 
Ruskin’s influence in bringing about a restoration of truth- 
tulness in design. While it cannot be said to have exten- 
sively effected immediate and tangible results, it did set 
men to thinking, and it is only in recent years, within 
the present generation in fact, that this subtle influence is 
gradually asserting itself, and naturally bringing about a 
revival of real artistic inspiration. 

It is hard to depart from beaten paths, and men, as a 
rule, will not and dare not, until some genius boldly cuts 
a new way. It is hard to give up the old familiar forms 
that have become a veritable architectural alphabet, which 
seems to most of us entirely sufficient for the expression 
of our ideals. And now that we have entered upon an 
era of concrete construction, and that, too, with a sudden- 
ness and determination that is thoroughly and _ typically 
American, we cannot reasonably expect designers to throw 
aside all tradition and make for a new style. That will 
take time. Nevertheless, they are gradually coming to rec- 
ognize in concrete a material that will afford abundant 
opportunity for originality and individuality, and, accord- 
ingly, bold excursions have been made into the new field 
with creditable results. 

In looking about for inspiration, we may turn to a 
number of sources. There are, for instance, the oriental 
mosques, with their picturesque domes and minarets, or 
the aristocratic old palaces of India, so full of suggestions 
of all kinds. 

But, above all, we cannot well resist the inspiration 
of the charming Spanish missions of the Pacific coast 
countriés. 

Here we find an architecture, which, though not of 
concrete, strongly suggests the same in its simple treatment 
of wall surfaces and openings. The designers of these 
charming buildings were fearless in departing from tradi- 
tions. They frankly recognized the limitations of available 
materials, and, working as they did, under the greatest 
possible disadvantages, succeeded because they studied the 
possibilities and logical adaptations of their material. For- 
tified as they were with the true principles of art, in which 
they were thoroughly grounded, they produced practically 
a new style, which, however, sacrificed nothing of quiet dig- 
nity and repose, and avoided the eccentricities and pitfalls 
of L’?Art Modern, or Neauveau art. Such is the spirit which 
should possess and guide the designer of concrete today. 

Concrete, as it is used in superstructures, being the 
only kind which we are considering, sbould be mixed by 
machine to produce the best results. This, however, on 
the other hand, cannot be economically done unless 
large quantities can be used without serious in- 
terruption, it follows naturally that such a_ struc- 
ture is more or less perfectly monolithic, and at once 
this characteristic becomes the dominant note of the situa- 
tion. Monolithic, i. e., a freedom of joints or even sem- 
blance of joints. This is the fundamental idea which should 
be impressed on our concrete designs. To accomplish this 
successfully, we should endeavor to treat wall surfaces 
in masses as large as possible.. They need not necessarily 
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be kept entirely plain, although this would depend. upon 
the nature of the design. In cottage work and small build- 
ings generally, and to some extent in more ambitious 
work, such large, plain surfaces are perfectly delightful, 
especially when given a rough finish. This can be accom- 
plished in various ways, and here let us be technical for a 
few minutes 

First of all, the concrete may be left just as it comes 
from the molds. In this case the aggregate should be 
quite small, not over one-half inch, and the mix should 
have the minimum allowance of water, making what is 
called a dry mix. In doing this, however, there is great 
danger of the wall not being waterproof, so that, if possi- 
ble, such a mix should be used directly against the forms 
for surface work only, and the balance of the wall made of 
wetter, richer mix and of fair thickness that will prove 
sufficient to be waterproof; or else this rich concrete may 
he used throughout and the forms removed before the final 
set, and the skin of the concrete removed with water and 
a good stiff wire brush, or with acid. 

Then, again, the concrete may be allowed to become 
good and hard and the surface tooled off. 

But with all such treatments there is always the dan- 
ger as first indicated of having a damp wall, especially 
where it is not very thick, as is apt to be the case with re- 
iuforced concrete. Practical consideration, however, must 
finally prevail lest the unfortunate architect’s life be made 
miserable by the complaining client, who naturally ex- 
pects and is entitled to a dry wall. Under such conditions 
it is, therefore, advisable to plaster the concrete wall with 
a good coat of waterproof mortar and give this a rough 
finish by the various methods at hand, such as brooming 
or floating with a rough carpet covered float, or strippling, 
or pebble-dashing, or splatter-dashing, all of which meth- 
ods are commonly understood. 

The fresh mortar thus applied may be modeled by 
hand, producing some simple ornamental design, naturally 
in low relief, 

Advocates of polychromatie architecture, too, have 
here splendid opportunities of using tile or faience which 
may be incorporated in the surface with telling effect, pro- 
vided that it is used sparingly, and entirely as a subordi- 
nate, so as to emphasize the character of the concrete and 
enhance its beauty and effectiveness. 

In large, massive work, the surface may be broken by 
raised or sunken effects, such as panels or ornaments, cast 
directly in the concrete by applying reverse molds on the 
inner surface of the form work. 

Cornices and band-courses, or other simple architec- 
tural features, may be fashioned in a similar manner. 

Although in such work, if small members be used, the 
concrete should he mixed quite wet, or else a rich mortar 
should first be deposited against the forms before the con- 
crete is poured in; this would avoid the danger of honey- 
combing on the finished surface and the necessary patching 
resulting therefrom. Such mortar should be mixed with 
some waterproof compounds to prevent blotching or stain- 
ing. 

A recently introduced waterproofing material is a solu- 
tion of iron, which is applied to exposed concrete surfaces 
and upon oxidizing turns to a beautiful spotted nut-brown, 
the familiar color of old iron rust. Such treatment would 
be charming, if applied to a picturesque cottage: in fact, 
it might be used with good effect upon large wall surfaces 


in more pretentious work. In any event, it could be safely 
done and with perfect propriety from an artistic stand- 
point. 

However, it is not our purpose nor our province here 
io exhaust the subject of the proper or possible treatment 
of wall surfaces, nor to attempt to prescribe any definite or 
final formule or principles of design. We can only hint 
at them now, for such matters must finally be left to the 
slow but certain process of evolution. 

Our subject of the “Artistic Expression of Concrete” 
presents to us two phases, the practical and the theoretical ; 
the former just passing from its infancy to its childhood 
period, if such an expression may be permitted, and the 
latter being as yet in a decidedly nebuluus condition. 

If we are to proceed on the assumption that a distinct 
individuality of style can ever be imparted to concrete con- 
struction, and this seems to be the substance of this dis- 
cussion, then in reviewing the practice of this new art we 
must agree that the designers have proceeded too hastily, 
with too much lack of consideration, and that they are not 
doing justice to themselves or to the material in clinging 
so closely to the architectural forms that have been evolved 
by centuries of gravity construction. 

On the other hand, in considering the theory, we can- 
rot but feel much sympathy for such designers, for they 
are hard pressed by the extreme revolutionary character of 
our new material. Concrete being structurally serviceable 
only in its reinforced form, implies practically monolithic 
construction, and its economical use compels the economical 
design of its members, and the consequent use of high unit 
stresses, many times in excess of those in brick and stone 
masonry. 

It is primarily an engineering proposition, and, while 
we are not wont to credit engineers with much artistic 
instinct, we must admit that they are doing much toward 
guiding designers to the path which will eventually lead 
them to a true concrete style. This is especially the case 
in bridge work. Hitherto they have struggled in vain to 
produce anything artistic in the design of steel bridges; 
but now they are revelling in our new material, and beau- 
tiful designs in concrete bridges are quite common. 

In tall buildings, however, the advance has not been 
so favorable. The first tall reinforced concrete building 
cmployed conerete for structural purposes only, and no 
attempt was made to use it directly in the artistic expres- 
sion. 

Although the walls, too, were made of reinforced con- 
crete, they veneered with marble, brick and terra cotta, 
and perhaps wisely so, for thereby many pitfalls of a new 
and untried all-concrete architecture were avoided. In 
other words, the function of concrete was thereby strictly 
confined to structural purposes, as is done with steel, and 
the demonstration of its adaptability in this respect gave a 
tremendous impetus to its general adoption. Along with 
this movement went the practice of using the external 
veneer and curtain walls, common to steel buildings, and 
architects seem very loth to abandon this method in favor 
of an all-concrete facade, largely on account of the many 
practical difficulties and uncertainties involved. Neverthe- 
less, some serious attempts have been made to overcome 
them. 

Possibly this may be pointing the way to a final solu- 
tion of the perplexing problem of sky-scraping design— 
who knows? It certainly contains the elements of sound 
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logic and common sense and is far more rational than the 
veneered skeleton method. But let us see what it means, 
not only in respect to tall buildings, but rather to concrete 
architecture, generally speaking. 

As we said before, unit stresses are much higher ; piers 
are, therefore, of necessity small in comparison with ma- 
sonry; walls and floors are thin; doors and windows no 
longer require lintels, and rooms become monolithic with 
the walls. With one sweep, therefore, all our principles 
of a gravity architecture are destroyed, and the design of 
our facades can no longer be based with consistency upon 
the familiar subdivisions of the classic column, which gave 
us the formula of base, shaft and capitol, perfectly bal- 
anced upon one another. 

In fact, this new art of building fairly compels the 
ebandonment of our beloved friends, the classic orders, for 
they evidently do not fit in very well with the new dispen- 
sation. On the other hand, our clever designers are too 
thoroughly grounded in the classics, and too much imbued 
with their spirit to follow with alacrity the call of the new 
order, and they refuse to take seriously the dictates and 
vagaries of the Neauveau art. 

Nevertheless, conditions are growing more favorable 
for the development of this style, and, while there is as yet 
but little tendency in that direction in this country, some 
creditable work is being done abroad, and we practical 
Americans may be able to glean much good from such 
efforts. 

It seems strange that we have been so very slow in this 
country to take up concrete for the construction of our 
houses. We certainly have not wanted for precedents. In 
fact, years ago, before concrete was scarcely thought of, 
Messrs, Carrere & Hastings, as you all know, constructed 


numerous buildings in St. Augustine, Florida, in which 
they used concrete made of the local coquina rock very 
white and beautiful. Notable among these was the Ponce 
de Leon, a beautiful design in Spanish style. 

Another charming example was the Presbyterian 
church. 

It is not altogether unlikely that the boldness of this 
departure, together with the practical difficulties of con- 
struction, and possibly the unusual delicacy of the detail 
in this work, were the cause of deterring architects from 
following such a lead. For, after all, simplicity of treat- 
ment is the real secret of the successful all-concrete design, 
and we may gain hope from the cement and plaster work 
which is being executed rather extensively in all parts of 
the country. 

In fact, much of this work might just as well have 
been executed in solid concrete. 

The style is generally good and is finding favor with 
concrete designers, who are eagerly adopting it in much 
of the new residence and miscellaneous work, to which this 
is so admirably adapted, that it appears to be the natural 
s‘lution of this phase of our problem, and we easily recog- 
nize its influence in the best examples of recent solid con- 
crete work. 

Nevertheless, it is highly probable that our concrete 
architecture will carry with it for some time to come the 
practice of design in all current styles, or no style at all, 
and if we would ever expect it to assume a really 
artistic expression—that will have the true ring, and 
will endure for all times, it will be found only in isolated 
examples, produced now and then by some genius with the 
divine spark, as is the case with all true works of art. 





ARTISTIC EXPRESSION OF STEEL AND 


CONCRETE 


BY C. HOWARD WALKER, ARCHITECT 


HE artistic use of steel and re-enforced con- 
crete is considered a new problem in archi- 
tectural design. 

Wherever a combination of materials 
which is somewhat new in character becomes 
usual by the number of its examples there appears 

u desire to analyze its component parts, to make its 

architectural expression characteristic; to enroll it under 

Architecture Raisonne, and naturally to exaggerate its pe- 

culiarities in the process. The intention is excellent and 

admits of no contrary argument. What can be more un- 
deniable than that architecture should express structure, 
and that unusual structure should demand unusual archi- 
tecture. If any contention is at all possible, it can be 
merely in relation to the degree in which this construction 
is unusual, and, as a corrollary, as to how unusual the 
architecture must be to express it. Is re-enforced concrete 
new in the elemental factors of structure, and to what ex- 
tent? Its main factors are vertical supports and horizontal 
loads (in which it resembles Greek structure), both of 
which are reduced in cross sections to areas less than in any 
cther construction. It has no structural arch, though it 
has curved trusses or beams (in which it does not resemble 
Roman structure). It has continuous vertical factors with 
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the horizontal factors inserted between (in which it resem- 
bles much of Gothic architecture), and it has horizontal 
planes in its floors which appear on the facade, in which 
it is in no way unusual. What are the differences, apart 
from the areas of its cross sections, between it and other 
-tructures ? 

MAIN FEATURES OF STRUCTURE. 

First, it is made up, as far as its vertical factors are 
conceived, of slender piers; second, as far as its horizontal 
factors are concerned, by beams of great possible span ; and 
hoth piers and beams are each homogeneous, not built up 
of separate blocks, as in stone or brickwork, and _ there- 
fore corbels are inconsistent. A re-enforced concrete struc- 
ture is, therefore, a pier and beam structure of slender 
supports and long spans, its intercolumniation being much 
greater than in any previous type of building, and from our 
constant association with shorter spans, the beams seem 
weak. 

TREATMENT OF MAIN STRUCTURAL FACTORS. 


The openings between the piers are unusually large, 
the whole structure appearing to be slight, and undevel- 
oped. Up to this point the choice of treatment seems to 
be merely as to whether the continuous vertical supports 
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shall be pronounced, or the successive plans of the floors. 
‘he decision as to which of the two methods of expression 
shall be adopted depends entirely upon the location of the 
building, and upon the proportion of its height to its width. 
Isolated buildings of great height may well be treated with 
long vertical lines; but, in the majority of cases, the build- 
ing requires a horizontal treatment, as it is associated with 
other buildings in the same block, and its assertion of ver- 
tical lines is overwhelmed by the length of the base line of 
the block. Also the vertical lines are ineffective in shadow, 
as they can have but slight projection, and as they are 
merely surface indications of interior structure and are not 
buttresses. Horizontal lines, on the contrary, always pro- 
duce shadows. In most cases, therefore, the treatment of 
re-enforced concrete buildings by horizontal lines announc- 
ing their floors, (the distances of which apart are of much 
more nearly fixed dimensions than are the intercolumnia- 
{ion of piers or the height of verticals), is better in relative 
proportion to adjacent buildings, and affords stronger evi- 
dence of purpose than does the exaggeration of the verti- 
cals. 
TREATMENT OF LINTELS. 

The apparent weakness of the long lintels has been 

mentioned. This can be modified in several ways, either 


by crowning the center, which is of little value in long 
spans, and is inconsistent with the concealed structure, or 
by arching the lower line of the lintel, or by bracketing at 
the piers. The cornice is capable of any treatment which 
does not suggest stone corbels or modillions. The next 
problem is that of the necessary filling treatment of spaces 
between factors of main structure of the openings between 
the piers and the successive floors. This is manifestly a 
screen only, whether of plain surface or of fenestration. It 
supports nothing. Its structural requirements are merely 
those of frames to openings and of surfaces between the 
openings. As its structure is unimportant and can be done 
in many ways, there is no reason that it should be an- 
nounced than that the palm of a man’s hand should an- 
nounce the bones beneath. The anatomical structure of 
the building is adequately recognized when the piers and 
lintels are acknowledged; in fact, it is not necessary even 
in Architecture Raisonne to even announce them, provided 
they are not contradicted. 

The suggestions for this secondary treatment of cur 
tain walls between main structural factors may either be 
derived from minor structure or may be surface or- 
nament only. 


PROCEEDINGS A. I. A. CONVENTION 


Full Report of the Forty-first Annual Convention, Held at Chicago, Nov. 18, 19 and 20, 1907. 


HE convention opened amid the attractive and appropriate 

surroundings of the Art Institute, Monday at 8 p. m., the 
president of the Institute, Frank Miles Day, presiding. In the 
address of welcome by Mr. George Miller, the representative of 
the mayor, the speaker said: 

“I am here tonight to give you the city. (Laughter.) By 
reason of Chicago’s popularity as a convention town, we give 
away this city almost every night in the week (Laughter), but, 
like the hospitality of a generous host, the more of it we give 
away, the more of it we have to give.” 

The President’s annual address, which followed, was a state- 
ment of reasons for the existence of the American Institute of 
Architects, the principles for which it stands and the ends for 
which it strives. 

The speaker referred to the more harmonious relations be- 
tween architects which the Institute has prompted and to the 
greatly improved status of the architect in the community. The 
architects, he said, were doers, not talkers. He stated that “If 
we have but little to say about art, we are careful to show in our 
selection of those whom we elect to honorary or corresponding 
membership and those whom we raise to the rank of fellowship, 
that whatever weight other considerations may have, the one that 
bears down the beam of the scale is the man’s ability as an artist; 
just as in the award of the Institute’s gold medal, distin- 
guished achievement is the determining factor. It is in prac- 
tical affairs, however, that the Institute has found its widest 
usefulness to its members. By bringing to bear upon the con- 
duct of our work the united experience and wisdom of the ablest 
men in the profession, we have made advances of great utility 
to all. 

“The Institute’s interest in the American schools of archi- 
tecture has always been well marked and I am glad to say that 
our co-operation with these schools now gives promise of a 
means of comparison of their work that will be most useful. 
Through the efforts of members of this Institute and under its 
auspices, the American Academy in Rome was founded. ‘hat 
Academy dedicated to the advanced training of architecture, 
painters, sculptors and musicians and, now finely lodged in its 


own Villa Mirafiore outside the Porta Pia, justly looks upon this 
Institute as its parent. 

“Except for the pleasure and interest of a convention such 
as this, the Institute seems always to demand from its members 
more than it gives. Can any man do useful work, the Institute 
demands it of him, and, busy though he be, he gives it. But 
what he gets in return is more precious than any gift he makes. 
It is the companionship of men whose careers enrich them with 
character. Men who strive for ideals in art; men who apply 
knowledge to grave problems of construction; men who master 
the ever-increasing complexity of modern buildings; men who 
deal justly and hold an even mind among conflicting interests; 
men whp carry vast responsibilities not alone of money but of 
lives and the chances of death; men who emerge from it all 
with broadened minds, with keener perceptions and a finer sense 
of honor. Such companionship is not the least of the rewards 
that the Institute offers to those who serve it with faithfulness 
and with singleness of purpose.” 

President Day was followed by Mr. Charles S. Hutchinson, 
president of the Art Institute. The speaker’s remarks showed 
not only his knowledge of art and its history, but also that he 
had followed closely the development of architecture. He said: 
“You will find no Parthenon here. Still, it is fitting that the 
American Institute of Architects should come to Chicago. It is 
the city which has done more by one single act to advance the 
profession to which you belong than any other city of our land. 
In creating the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago presented 
not only to the West, but to the world, an object lesson in archi- 
tecture whose influence can scarcely be overrated. For the first 
time in our history the leaders of your noble profession were 
called together and asked to unite in creating the ideal setting 
for a great exposition. They were equal to the task and showed 
the world what could be done by American architects when work- 
ing in harmony to a common end. Who, having seen the Court 
of Honor of the White City, will hesitate to place the American 
architect in the front ranks of the profession the world over?” 

Mr. Walter Cook: “The Board of Directors has the honor 
to present to you the following names as candidates for Fellows 
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to the Institute of Architects, and to ask for these gentlemen 
your favorable consideration.” 

Candidates for election as follows: Claude F. Bragdon, Cy- 
rus L. W. Eidlitz, Benjamin S. Hubbell, Herbert D, Hale, Albert 
Kelsey, Harold V. B. Magonigle, Howard V. D. Shaw. 

“These names are so well known to the members of the 
Institute that it seems hardly worth while to say much about 
them. 

“Mr. Bragdon, who was first known to most of us as a 
willing draughtsman, and then as a lover of Colonial work and a 
distinguished authority on all things concerning it, is now no less 
well known as a designer and as a charming and thoughtful 
writer on architecture and on kindred subjects. 

“Continuing worthily the honors of his father, Mr. Cyrus 
Fidlitz is well known from one end of our city to the other. 
From the Washington Life Building to the tall tower of the 
Times, where we see many examples of his virile and character- 
istic work. 

“Mr. Hale is one of our Boston men.” (Applause.) 

The President: “It is customary for the Institute, from time 
to time, to elect corresponding and honorary members. We 
will this evening first have presented to us the names of two 
candidates for corresponding membership, and afterward three 
for honorary membership, and as the works of these gentlemen 
are to be shown by means of the lantern, those upon the platform 
will now retire.” 

Photographs of the work of Mr. Henry Wilson were then 
shown by means of slides upon a screen, accompanied with re- 
marks by Mr. Cram, who presented the name of Mr. Wilson for 
membership. 

Mr. I. K. Pond presented the name of Mr. Lorado Taft for 
corresponding membership. 

President Day: “In the absence of Professor Warren of 
Harvard, who was to have presented the names of the candidates 
for honorary membership, Mr. Seeler has kindly agreed to read 
Professor Warren’s note.” 

Mr. Seeler then read the following names for honorary 
membership: Mr. Ernest Von Ihne, of Berlin; Mr. M. Paul 
Nenot, of Paris; Mr. Otto Von Wagner, of Vienna. 

President Day: “The members of the Institute and their 
guests are requested now to adjourn to the galleries of the Art 
Institute, where the remainder of the program for this evening 
will be carried out.” 

SECOND SESSION—TUESDAY. 

The second session of the convention was called to order by 
President Day at 10 o’clock a. m. 

President Day: “The next order of business is the report of 
the Board of Directors, which will be read by Acting Assistant 
Secretary John Lawrence Mauran. 


REPORT OF THE ,BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

“The Board of Directors reports that it has held three regu- 
lar meetings, and that between these meetings its Executive 
Committee has been frequently in session. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


“The Board reports that the Institute has now 803 mem- 
bers, to-wit: 328 Fellows, 475 Associates, as well as 62 Honor- 
ary Members and 82 Corresponding Members. 

“Since the last report of the Board, six Fellows have been 
elected, seven died and two resigned. Fifty-two Associates have 
been elected, one died and two resigned. 

“Three Honorary Members and three Corresponding Mem- 
bers were elected at the Convention of last year. 

“The Board has nominated to Honorary Membership Mr. 
Ernest Von Ihne of Berlin, M. Paul Nenot of Paris, and Mr. 
Otto Von Wagner of Vienna; to Corresponding membership, 
Mr. Lorado Taft of Chicago, Mr. Henry Wilson of England; 
and to Fellowship Claude F. Bragdon, Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, 
Herbert D. Hale, Benjamin S. Hubbell, Albert Kelsey, Harold 
V. B. Magonigle, Howard V. D. Shaw. 


CHAPTERS. 

“The Chapters throughout the Institute are in an active and 
flourishing condition, have participated in various movements 
for the betterment of art in their localities, and have joined with 
the Institute in securing measures of national importance which 
have been before the profession. 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 


“The Board deems it inadvisable for the President to ap- 
point the Nominating Committee and recommends that the con- 
vention elects the committee to nominate the officers of the 
Institute to be voted on at the next annual convention. 

“Concerning the report of Committee on Contracts and Speci- 
fications the Board recommends that the work, being so highly 
technical in its nature, ought not to trespass upon the time of 
the convention, but that the convention should authorize the 
Board to supervise the work of this committee and present it to 
the Institute. 

“The Board recommends that committee on the relation of 
Junior societies to the Institute be continued as a committee 
acting under direction of the Board and that a serious study of 
the relations of the Institute to these societies be further consid- 
ered with a view to bringing about closer relations, and formu- 
late some scheme to this end. 

“Resolved that the American Institute of Architects in 
convention assembled (November, 1907) would respectfully rec- 
ommend that the Congress make provision for the payment of 
the award found by the Court of Claims to be due to John L, 
Smithmeyer and Paul J. Pelz as compensation for professional 
services rendered to October, 1886, in preparing and furnishing 
the executed plans of the Library of Congress. 

“Resolved, that the secretary transmit the resolution to the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

THE FINANCES OF THE INSTITUTE. 

“Concerning the Octagon, the finances of which have so 
long been a matter of serious consideration for the Institute, wé 
may report that the last note has been paid and the property 
now stands in the possession of the Institute. The Board must 
congratulate the Institute and wishes to thank the Committee on 
the Octagon Fund for their noble work toward this happy culmi- 
nation. The few subscriptions remaining unpaid will be required 
to reimburse the treasury of the Institute for interest advanced. 
The interest which has been for two years paid to the Octagon 
debt has been sorely needed in the work of the Institute and 
toward this an appreciable amount will now be available. This 
work includes not only the routine demand of the Board of Di- 
1ectors, but also the immensely important work delegated to 
various standing and special committees a curtailment of which, 
because of a lack of funds, seriously impairs the value of the 
Institute to its members and to the profession at large. 

“The former plan of providing for the expenses incident to 
the annual conventions by contributions from the Chapters of 
$10 for each delegate was abandoned when the dues for Fellows 
were raised from $10 to $15 and of Associate from $5 to $7.50, 
but this increase, which was less than that recommended by the 
Board, has not been found to be sufficient without seriously cur- 
tailing the amount required for other purposes. The Board there- 
fore asks the convention to express its wishes in regard to re- 
turning to the former plan of asking the Chapters to make a 
special annual contribution for defraying convention expenses, 
thus equitably distributing the burden throughout the member- 
ship of the Institute. 


WASHINGTON CITY. 


“The Commission for the Location of the Grant Monument 
in Washington, after mature study of all locations offered in 
Washington for this memorial, selected the site indicated on the 
Park Commission’s plans for the development of Washington in 
Union Square at the foot of the capitol grounds as the most suit- 
able and dignified location. The great vista between the capitol 
and the Washington monument commences at this square. Be- 
cause this location interferes with a few trees which have some 
historic value it is proposed that the monument be moved to 
some other place to the disregard of the plan of the Park Com- 
mission, jeopardizing the fulfillment of the plan which has until 
now been recognized in the location of the buildings along the 
mall. 

“The Board recommends that the convention give expres- 
sion to the conviction, which it believes is entertained by every 
member of the Institute, that it would be a serious mistake not 
to continue to carry out the plan on the lines laid down by the 
Commission which the recent removal of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station now makes possible.” 
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The treasurer’s report submitted showed among the prin- 
cipal receipts: 


Dues and iittiation fe8... 6.0.0 icc ccem wens $ 7,774.05 
Rents from Octagon tenants ............... 382.00 
Advertisements in Quarterly Bulletin...... 1,375.30 
Subscription to Octagon Fund ............ 12,631.10 
Royalties on uniform and sub-contracts.... 275.00 
Annual dinner subscriptions............... 3,120.10 
Balance in treasury at last convention, Octa- 

gon Fund account ......0..-sceeeeeses 1,995.51 
Balance in treasury at last convention, Insti- 

CUE ARCOMNE occ eons cade cee esas 709.59 


Among the principal expense items were: 


Expenses of Fortieth convention.......... $ 2,803.87 


Aanal Ginter 1900 i562 mcaes ao cdcassos 3,291.15 
Printing of proceedings, 1905, Thirty-ninth 

COMVEDHOM c..05.2- sce cccnuanccseeesenas 903.53 
Printing circulars, ete., stamped envelopes, 

postage and stationery .............+6. 874.85 
Quarterly Bulletin, printing and other ex- 

DENSES 626 sec eee cen se avcces ale semua als 920.34 
Salary of assistant secretary and office ex- 

PENSES: (cs iccils cates © e dela wecuiaivereetaote 2,753.56 
Expenses meetings Board of Directors and 

@onimttees: 6 ooh ee euce wasiceera renee oes 811.93 
Purchase and maintenance of “The Octagon” 12,491.66 
Balance in treasury, Octagon Fund account 3,227.64 
Balance in treasury, Institute account...... 1,181.41 


President Day: “It may be interesting to note what does 
not appear from the report, that the extraordinary expenses in- 
cident to the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the Institute were entirely met by the voluntary con- 
tributions of members, and did not fall at all upon the Institute. 

President Day: “As the synopsis of the reports of chapters 
prepared by the secretary is very long, it has been customary to 
refer it to a special committee, which makes a summary for the 
consideration of the convention.” 

Upon motion the President appointed the following com- 
mittee on Report of Chapters: 

Thomas U. Kellogg, Philadelphia, Chairman. 

E. K. Cummings, Boston. 

E. J. Russell, St. Louis. 

President Day: “Reports of standing committees are now in 
order. Is it your pleasure that there should be a committee to 
which these reports shall be referred? That has been the usual 
course.” 

Mr. A. B. Pond: “I make such a motion, Mr. President.” 

Motion seconded and carried. 

President Day: “The Standing Committee consists of the 
following: E. B. Green, Buffalo, Chairman; William B. Ittner, 
St. Louis; Henry Bacon, New York. : 

“The first of these reports is that of the House and Library 
Committee. Mr. Glenn Brown is chairman of this committee.” 


HOUSE AND LIBRARY COMMITTEE REPORT. 


“The House Committee wishes to cail urgently to the at- 
tention of the Institute the necessity for properly furnishing the 
Octagon and the necessary additions to the buildings on the 
property so as to furnish rooms which may be profitably used by 
the members of the profession. We feel that the parlors should 
be furnished as sitting rooms and would recommend the stable 
being turned into an exhibition hall; similar hall to be placed 
on the east of the grounds with a hemicycle or meeting room on 
the extreme north of the property. In this way members of the 
profession would have a place where they could meet their 
friends when visiting Washington, where exhibitions relating to 
architecture or allied subjects might be held during the year, 
and where we could have ample room on our own property for 
holding conventions. The Secretary of the Institute has had 
prepared a sketch suggesting the possibilities of additional build- 
ings and improvements of the ground in keeping with the old 
building. The House Committee feel that the Institute should 
make a strenuous effort to get an Endowment Fund out of which 
these necessary buildings might be erected and a sufficient bal- 
ance to keep the whole place in order without encroaching upon 
the regular funds of the Institute. 


“We have received during the past year 290 society publica- 
tions, 135 pamphlets, and 29 bound volumes. Mr. W. S. Eames, 
ex-president of the Institute, presented to the Octagon an oil 
painting of himself to be placed with the collection of oil paint- 
ings of the Presidents, of which we hope to obtain a complete 
collection. The Misses Walter, daughters of Mr. Thomas V. 
Walter, have been kind enough to offer to the Institute a mar- 
ble bust, an artistic piece of work, of their father, Mr. Thomas 
U. Walter, who was our second President. Mr. Glenn Madison 
Brown presented to the Institute a water color of the Lenox 
Library by Mr. Hunt. Mrs. Archibald Hopkins presented the 
Institute with a monograph of monument of Frederick the Great, 
King of Prussia, inaugurated May 31, 1851. R. Decker, Chief 
Printer of His Majesty the King of Prussia. She also presented 
a photographic copy of an illustration of the house of John 
Hancock. Mr. George W. Rapp presented to the Institute orig- 
inal drawings by A. B. Young for the competition for the 
United States Capitol Extension; for the Boston Custom House; 
for a Municipal Building; also a Foreign Diploma of Member- 
ship. Mr. Alpheus Henry Snow presented eleven photographs 
of public buildings in Dublin, Ireland. Mr. Peter B. Wight pre- 
sented various numbers of the INLAND ArcuHitect and Brick- 
builder. The House Committee again wishes to call to the at- 
tention of the members of the Institute their desire for a com- 
plete colllection of all publications relating to Architecture or the 
allied arts which have been printed or published in this country, 
and we hope that members who have written books or have 
such books which they feel they can contribute will send them to 
the Library of the Institute.” 


The reading of the report of the Committee on Applied Art 
and Sciences, Mr. Irving K. Pond, Chairman, was followed by 
hearty applause. The paper is devoted chiefly to Reinforced 
Concrete Construction, and is published elsewhere in this num- 
ber. 

Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury: “Mr. President, and members 
of the Institute, it has occurred to me, in contemplating a report 
which we are about to receive from the committee on the re- 
vision of the schedule, that one of the great difficulties which that 
committee is going to encounter, and one of the difficulties which 
we are probably going to find at this convention, in adopting 
some of these recommendations, is that of bringing up the ques- 
tion of the education of the public as to what the architect’s 
functions are and what he has been doing and what he will be 
called upon to do in the future, it seems to me that before we 
really advance very far toward a proper compensation for our 
work we have got to prepare the public for such a step. 

“T am not going to go into details, but it occurs to me that 
in this connection, just as almost every other body of business 
or professional men in this country have to do, to take care of 
its interests by a propaganda of an educational committee, that 
it would be of great assistance to the Institute in its future work 
if they could have a standing committee which would have in 
charge its relations to the public, and particularly the education 
of the public as to the functions of the architect. [I have had in 
mind for some years a series of exhibits in the principal cities 
of this country and smaller towns, if possible, of a typical build- 
ing operation, and I should like very much to see in one exhi- 
bition hall every single study, sketch and drawing that goes to 
complete the series of documents provided by an architect in 
the operation of constructing a building. 

“T should like to have the public invited to walk the length 
of this exhibit and try to apprecate what five per cent means 
when spread out on paper. (Laughter and applause.) Mr. Post 
told us last winter in New York, apropos of his building for 
the College of the City of New York, that his full size details, if 
spread out, would stretch something over three miles, and I 
am quite ready to believe that it is perfectly true. I would sug- 
gest that, as one of the examples of the possible usefulness of a 
committee whose functions should be to gradually put before 
the public the truth.” 


TRIBUTES TO AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS. 

Secretary Glenn Brown: “Gentlemen, I have two short 
tributes to Saint-Gaudens, after reading which I shall offer a 
resolution which may be classed as new business.” 

Secretary Bron then read the tributes to Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens published elsewhere. 
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SAINT-GAUDENS, BY RICHARD WATSEN GILDER. 


“It speaks well for American art that with both our artists 
and the public at large Augustus Saint-Gaudens stands apart from 
the sculptors of his time—by reason of the force of his personality 
and the power and imagination shown in his work. I knew him 
when he was struggling into recognition; and too, in the height 
of his fame,—and he was as impetuous, as forceful, and as 
unassuming in one phase of his career as in the other. How 
well I remember the day he came ringing, in suppressed rage 
and indignation, at the door of our studio-house on 15th street— 
to tell us that the Academy had fired his statue, and that he was 
ready now to go into the movement for a new exhibition that 
would be hospitable to beginners. That night we founded the 
Society of American Artists on the wrath of Saint-Gaudens. 
He lived to see the international exhibition strike a special medal 
in his honor; and he died one of the great acknowledged masters 
of his time. 

“Energy and imagination, a keen sense of beauty, modesty, 
unrelenting industry, conscientiousness in detail, the highest am- 
bitions—expressed not in words but in work,—and a spirit of 
help for fellow artists,—these characterized his labors and his 
life. It is a calamity that he did not live and work to a good old 
age; but it is a consolation to know that some of his greatest 
and most imaginative accomplishment is yet to be made public,— 
the output of his last heroic months,—when he raced with time 
for a goal he longed to reach,—and reaching fell, not to rise 
again. It is a further and deeper consolation to feel convinced 
that the sum of his life-work contains the assurance of immor- 


tality. 





TRIBUTE TO SAINT-GAUDENS, BY GLENN BROWN. 


“Saint-Gaudens, the great artist of the age, was a charming 
companion, a true friend and citizen guiding to a higher life. 

“His affable manner, quiet humor, quick appreciation, broad 
culture, and perfect taste made his companionship sought and 
enjoyed. 

“His high ideals, sympathetic and candid nature, and great 
aspirations made his friendship earnestly desired and highly 
valued. 

“His unselfish gift of time to Committees, Institutions and 
the Government has been a guiding factor toward purity of taste 
and nobility of life. 

“His thorough equipment, purity of thought, sincerity of 
purpose, grasp of composition, knowledge of detail, understand- 
ing of mass, natural genius and brilliant imagination, combined 
with infinite patience untiring energy and effacement of self has 
produced the greatest sculpture of the age. 

“His artistic qualities are exemplified in his work from 
the refined low relief to the bold monumental compositions. 

“The relief portraits of Robert Louis Stevenson and Justice 
Gray are exquisitely delicate, harmonious, restful and dignified 
in composition, and beautiful in artistic expression. 

“Portrait busts have attained a new dignity in his hands. 
The busts of John Hay and David J. Hill, full of repose and in- 
dividual expression, attain high sculptural value. 

“He has made single figures impressive, something rarely 
accomplished. 

“The Puritan, while a work of art in line and pose, vividly 
typifies the honest and untiring energy, and the confident right- 
eousness of this sturdy race. 

“Farragut stands facing the broad ocean, alert, prepared for 
any emergency, serious as the destiny of the fleet depended 
upon his action, commanding, endowed with life and art. 

“Lincoln, a hopeless model in the hands of the other sculp- 
tors is a great work of art as depicted by the mind and wrought 
by the hand of Saint-Gaudens. Lincoln’s kindly nature, brotherly 
love, honesty of purpose, clear and far seeing visions, grave 
with the destiny of the nation, firm in the salvation of the 
Union, are shown in this wonderful piece of portrait sculpture. 

“Our admiration of Saint-Gaudens’ genius reaches the high- 
est point when we study his great compositions with their won- 
derful restrained movement, full of life yet dignified and statu- 
esque, natural, but full of imagination and inspiration. 

“The Shaw Memorial is a great composition in low-relicf 
ideal in its sense of movement, natural in its depiction of types, 
and imaginative in its expression of sentiment. A spiritual 


figure guiding the group to deeds of bravery and self renuncia- 
tion makes this memorial a brilliant and satisfactory combina- 
tion of the ideal and real. 

“The Sherman Statue is a group giving vividly the sense 
of motion, positive resistless forward motion, with the mystic 
figure leading on to victory and peace. This is one of the great 
compositions of the world, full of realism, imagination and 
poetry, happily combined, graceful in all of its lines, dignified 
and imposing, restrained and beautiful. 

“It is fitting that Saint-Gaudens, one of the immortals, 
should have conceived the poetic, mysterious, and elevating figure 
of immortality which rests calmly for evermore in the Rock 
Creek Cemetery, a monument to his genius, imagination, poetry 
and eternal fame.” 

Secretary Brown: “I wish now to offer this resolution, and 
I move that a committee -be appointed in accordance with the 
resolution :” 

Resolution. “I feel that the American Institute of Architects 
will honor itself by undertaking to raise a fund from the Art 
lovers of this country for a Memorial to Saint-Gaudens and 
I move that a Committee consisting of D. H. Burnham, Charles 
F. McKim and F. D. Millet be appointed to consider the means 
of accomplishing this end and that they be empowered to take 
immediate steps to secure the fund and determine the character 
of the Memorial.” 

The President: 
regard to this resolution? 
on New Business?” 

Mr. Henry R. Marshall: 
call for a vote.” 


“Gentlemen, what is your pleasure with 
Shall it be referred to the Committee 


“Mr. Chairman, I think we should 


The President: “Are you ready for this motion, Mr. Cram?” 

Mr. Cram: “I understand steps have already been taken 
toward the establishment of some fitting national memorial to 
the late Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and, if that is true, might not 
the resolution of the secretary be amended to the effect that 
this committee of three should be instructed to collect funds for 
the placing of a memorial to one of our most distinguished hon- 
orary members in the Octagon, and to co-operate with any other 
national committee that may have been formed or may be formed 
toward the national commemoration of Saint-Gaudens? It seems 
to me more appropriate that some specific recognition of him as 
one of our most distinguished honorary members should be seen 
permanently in the Octagon itself, and if a committee is to be 
formed looking toward a national memorial, then our committee 
would simply work with that committee toward a larger recog- 
nition of Mr. Saint-Gaudens.” (Applause.) 

President Day: “An affirmative vcte adopts the motion of 
Mr. Glenn Brown. 

Mr. Carrere: “May I suggest that it be a rising vote?” 

By.a rising vote the resolution offered by Secretary Glenn 
Brown was unanimously adopted. 


REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


President Day: “The reports of the special committees are 
very numerous. It would seem wise, instead of attempting to 
have all these reports acted on by a single committee, that two 
committees be appointed for that purpose. Is it your pleasure 
that two committees be appointed to act upon the reports of the 
special committees ?” 

Upon motion the reports of the special committees are to be 
referred to two other committees to be appointed. 

President Day: “The reports lettered “A” to “J” will be 
acted upon by a committee of which Mr. John M. Carrere of 
New York is chairman; Mr. Hugh Roberts, New Jersey; Mr. 
Mr. D. H. Perkins, Chicago; the reports lettered “H” to “M” 
will be acted upon by the special committee of which Mr. A. B. 
Pond, of Chicago, is chairman; Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury, New 
York; and Mr. B. S. Hubbel, Cleveland, are members. The 
first reports of the special committee is the report on govern- 
ment work. Mr. Mundie is not present. He reported to the 
board yesterday that he did not deem it necessary to make any 
report to the Institute. The second report is that of the Com- 
mittee on Competition, Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, Chairman.” 

Mr. Sturgis then read the report of the Committee on Com- 
petition, as follows: 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMPETITION, 1907. 

Your committee recommends that, whenever possible, an 
architect be employed without competition; that, when compe- 
tition is unavoidable, the American Institute of Architects rec- 
ognize three forms of competition: 

a. Limited to a certain number of invited architects; 

b. Open to all architects. 

c. Mixed; certain architects being invited, but other archi- 
tects being at liberty to take part. 

Your committee recommends that, for the present, no at- 
tempt should be made to impose any fixed code of competition 
upon the members of the Institute, but that the Institute recog- 
nize, as conducive to the best results, the following underlying 
principles for the conduct of all competitions: 


First: The object of a competition is to secure the most 
skilled architect. 
Second: An architectural adviser should draw up the pro- 


gram, advise the employer in regard to it, and the adviser, or, 
preferably, a jury of practicing architects should advise the em- 
ployer in making the award. 

Third: The amount to be expended on the work should be 
sufficient, within a reasonable margin, to erect a structure of the 
character and size indicated in the program, or there should be 
no cost limit stipulated. 

Fourth: The program should be in the form of a contract 
relating to the award of the work and to other payments. 

Fifth: Whenever practicable, the competitors and the pro- 
fessional advisor should meet with the employer and agree upon 
terms which shall be binding upon all. 

Sixth: There should be, in limited competitions, payments 
sufficient to cover the preparation of the drawings demanded; in 
open competitions premiums sufficient to cover the expense of 
at least five schemes; in mixed competitions payments to the 
invited competitors as above, and an additional amount, repre- 
senting the cost of five sets of drawings, distributed among the 
authors of the best five schemes, such payments not to be con- 
fined to the uninvited competitors. 

Seventh: The drawings required should be in the mini- 
mum necessary to express the design and arrangement. 

Your committee further recommends that the following res- 
olution be adopted by the Institute: 

Resolved, It is unprofessional conduct for a member of the 
American Institute of Architects, even for payment, to submit 
drawings knowingly in competition with another, unless under 
such conditions explicitly approved by a competent disinter- 
ested professional advisor, either a member of the American 
Institute or Architects or of some foreign architectural associa- 
tion of similar standing. 

OPEN. 
J. R. Cooledge, Jr. 
Howard Shaw, 
J. Munroe Hewlett, 


LIMITED. 
E. B. Green, 
Emlyn Stewardson, 
Henry Bacon, 
R. Clipston Sturgis, Chairman. 
President Day: “Unless there be objection, this report will 
go to the committee of which Mr. Carrere is chairman.” 
President Day: “The next report is by the Endowment 
Fund Committee, Mr. Cass Gilbert, Chairman.” 


REPORT OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND COMMITTEE. 


“In the opinion of the committee it has not been desirable 
to press this matter for several reasons, among which may be 
cited the following: 

“It was thought that as a fund was being raised for the 
American Academy at Rome that an effort at this time on 
behalf of the Institute’s Endowment Fund might interfere. 
That our own success would be jeapordized as we would have 
to go to some of the same men who have responded so gener- 
ously to the call for funds for the Academy. 

“It was also thought that the financial conditions existing 
were not favorable to an active effort at this time. 

“But beyond this a still more important consideration has 
weighed with the committee. It is as follows: That the Insti- 
tute as yet has developed no definite scheme or program where- 
by such an Endowment Fund would be handled or its benefits 
made use of. It is true that there has been a good deal of 
general discussion among the members of the Institute on this 


subject and many valuable and interesting suggestions have 
been made, such as the following: 

“4. The development and restoration of the Octagon prop- 
erty. 

“2. The erection of a suitable meeting room and exhibition 
hall. 

“3. The collection of objects of special architectural inter- 
est—casts, photographs, drawings, etc. 

“4. The founding of architectural scholarships and of travel- 
ing scholarships. 

“5. The pursuit of special archeological investigations and 
the publication of documents concerning them. 

“We cannot appeal for an endowment with any selfish or 
personal end in view. The comfort or luxury of our own 
headquarters in Washington is not a subject that would appeal 
to any one outside of the Institute. Nor must we expect stich a 
fund to be used in strengthening the influence or authority of 
the Institute excepting as any body is strengthened by the per- 
formance of duty in an unselfish and helpful spirit. We feel 
that such a fund will add to the usefulness of the Institute, 
but that it will lay upon us certain grave responsibilities both 
to the donors and to the public. The Institute will be benefited 
only as it makes unselfish and wise use of the resources it 
may have at its command. 

“Your committee therefore recommends that the subject be 
given careful consideration, not only from the standpoint of 
raising the fund, but primarily from the standpoint of how 
such fund should be used when raised, and that a 
program be formulated in advance which must of necessity be 
more or less elastic, but which will represent a serious, intelli- 
gent and organized project for future action.” 

President Day: “The next is the report of the committee 
on signing buildings and using institute initials which will be 
presented by Mr. Frank H. Quinby.” 


definite 


SIGNING BUILDINGS AND USING INSTITUTE INITIALS. 

The Committee on Signing Buildings and Using Institute 
Initials begs leave to submit the following report: 

At the Convention of 1905 the Cleveland Chapter offered a 
resolution that the chair appoint a committee to investigate and 
report upon the advisability of having the members of the In- 
stitute sign their drawings, A. A. I. A. or F. A. I. A,, and 
further, that this committee consider the advisability of having 
architects sign their buildings. 

From information obtained by your committee it seems 
that a considerable proportion of Institute members are in 
favor of signing their buildings, and a few have already adopted 
this custom; some have the idea that it should be made com- 
pulsory, while others would have it left entirely to the judg- 
ment of the individual practitioner, to sign none or those only 
which he might consider worthy examples of his art. 

As there has never been any official sanction by the Insti- 
tute of the custom of signing buildings, no doubt many of the 
members feel that the usage should first 
approval before being adopted by them. 

As far as your committee has been able to determine, there 
does not appear to be any feeling that there is any professional 
impropriety in an architect signing his building in a proper 
manner, as the works of the painters and sculptors are signed 
by their authors. 


have the Institute’s 


Although the custom has n6t generally prevailed either 

here or abroad, there are numbers of important buildings in the 
larger cities of Europe and America, bearing the architects’ 
names. The advantages of this practice to us and to the archi- 
tects of future generations are readily apparent, for how often, 
in visiting important architectural works, we desire to know 
the author’s name. 
This matter has received considerable attention from the 
architects of Great Britain, who have discussed it and appointed 
a committee, finally resulting in action being taken by the Royal 
Institute of British Arohitects, who, while not recommending, 
has sanctioned the practice of signing buildings by passing a 
resolution: “That it is not derogatory to the profession for an 
architect to sign his buildings in an unobtrusive manner, similar 
to that adopted by painters and sculptors.” 

Your committee would therefore suggest that the American 
Institute of Architects go a step farther and officially recom- 
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mend to its members that they adopt the custom of placing 
their names with the Institute initials, upon their buildings, 
leaving to the individual member to select his best work in 
design and execution, to be signed, and bearing in mind that 
this is a privilege which, if sparingly and judiciously used, will 
be a credit to the Institute and will do much toward raising the 
standard of the practice of architecture in this country. 

Your committee would further report upon the use of the 
Institute Initials, that it has long been the practice among the 
members of the Royal Institute of British Architects, to use 
the initials A. R. I. B. A. and F. R. I. B. A., wherever the 
architect’s name appeared, and to this custom, no doubt, is due 
in no small degree, the general recognition of the Royal Institute 
throughout the British Empire. 

The committee therefore that the use of the 
Institute initials, A. A. I. A. and F. A. I. A., by the members 
upon their cards and in the signing of buildings and plans, as 
eminently proper and tending to the wider recognition of the 
Institute. 

Your committee therefore submits for action by the con- 
vention the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects recom- 
mends the adoption of the practice of Architects signing their 
buildings. The signature to be unobtrusive and affixed to the 
buildings regarded by the architect as his best work in design 
and execution. 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects recom- 
mends for general adoption the use of the Institute initials 
wherever a member’s name is used professionally. 

President Day: “The next report is that of the Committee 
on International Congress of Architects, Mr. William S. Eames, 


considers 


chairman.” 
Mr. William S. 
mittee on 


Eames reported verbally for the Com- 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS. 

Continuing, Mr. Eames said: “About all that can be re- 
ported at the present time is that the permanent committee 
has issued and submitted to all of its members a tentative pro- 
gram to govern the exercises to be held on the occasion of the 
next International Congress, which will be held in Vienna in 
the week beginning with May, 1908. * * * 


“The Congress promises to be fuller and more attractive 


even than that of London. The committee, unless there be an 
expression or a suggestion to the contrary, wishes to go to 
Vienna, clothed with authority to present a cordial invitation 
that the next International Congress may be held in America, 
and that would probably take place in 1910. We feel that with 
the improvement in buildings, that by that time will have been 
erected in Washington and the larger cities, we will be justified 
in feeling some pride in having our confereres from other 
nationalities see what we have done in this country. I can say 
a little further than that, that the committee of the Institute, 
which is acually the permanent committee of the International 
Congress, are keeping in touch, by correspondence, and we will 
do what is our share of the work, looking to the success of 
the coming congress in Vienna.” 

President Day: “The next report on the list is that of 
the Committee on Metric System, Mr. L. De Coppet Bergh, 
chairman.” 

Mr. Bergh then read the report of the Committee on Metric 
System, in which he advised the discontinuance of the committee 
on this subject. 

President Day: “The next is the report of the Committee 
on the Relation of Architects to the Contracting System, Mr. 
Cass Gilbert, chairman. 

The report of the committee was read by Mr. Mauran, as 
follows: 

RELATION OF ARCHITECTS TO THE CONTRACT SYSTEM. 


This committee has given the subject thoughtful considera- 
tion since its appointment, and its members have discussed the 
matter in its various phases with members of the Institute and 
with a number of those engaged in contract work. It has also 
been discussed with officers of corporations who are actively 
interested as owners of buildings so as to get the point of 
view of those experienced from the standpoint of the owner. 

We feel that this subject is one which requires an amount 
of time and correspondence, and, in short, what might be called 


an educational campaign from which results cannot be ex- 
pected within a short time, and we therefore report progress 
and recommend that the matter be carried over into next year’s 
work, 


AFTERNOON SESSION, TUESDAY. 


President Day: “The next committee report is that upon 
building laws, Arthur G, Everett, chairman. Mr. Moran will 
read Mr. Everett’s report of the committee on building laws.” 


BUILDING LAWS. 


This Committee understands that the purpose of its appoint 
ment is to establish a Standard Building Code that may be 
published by the American Institute of Architects as a basis for 
building laws throughout the country, in the hope that require- 
ments for building generally may be more uniform than they 
DOW are. 

This Committee is of the opinion that a building code to 
be used as a standard should be as concise as possible and 
should deal with such matters only as are essential to safe 
building. A large part of a complete law must be written with 
reference to local conditions. 

The Code published by the National Association of Fire 
Underwriters shows evidence of great care in its preparation, 
but contains much which seems to us unnecessary and burden: 
some and we cannot recommend its adoption by the Institute as 
it now stands. 

The wide circulation given to this code, the authority of its 
publishers and the excellence of the work in many respects 
suggest to your Committee the advisability of its use as a basis 
in preparing a Standard Code. We believe, however, that a 
code compiled by the Institute alone, which would vary from 
and in many particulars be in conflict with the Underwriters’ 
Code, would result in little good and would on the other hand 
place before the public two bodies in apparent conflict who 
should be in harmony. 

We believe in co-operation, that much more is likely to be 
accomplished by united effort than by the effort of any one 
body alone and we would urge the formation of a joint com- 
mittee representative of several organizations interested in good 
building. | 

The report to be made to this convention by the Institute's 
delegate to the National Fire Protection Association will show 
scme of the good results of co-operation among persons ap- 
proaching a subject from different points of view. This report 
will also show, we believe, that there are many time-honored 
requirements embodied in our various building laws and repeated 
again and again as new laws are made, which should be care- 
fully scanned when preparing a Standard Code. 

We recommend that a Committee of three (or five) be 
appointed by the President to confer with a similar committee 
from the National Board of Fire Underwriters and from the 
National Association of Builders and to formulate in conjunc- 
tion with them a Standard Building Code which may be urged 
for adoption throughout the country in the name of the three 
Societies. 

We recommend that the President of the Institute be 
authorized to invite the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the National Association of Builders to each appoint a 
committee of three (or five) to co-operate with a committee 
from the American Institute of Architects for the purpose as 
above stated. 

President Day: ‘The next is the report of delegates. The 
first is the report of the delegate to the National Conference on 
Electrical Code, and to meeting of National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, Alfred Stone, delegate.” 

These were read by Mr. Alfred Stone. 

President Day: “Gentlemen, we have on the program, ‘report 
of delegate to advisory board, appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, for testing materials—George .B. Post and William S. 
Eames, delegates.’ I have, for the first time in my life, today 
seen the actual, real name of that board. It is called “The 
National Advisory Board on Fuels and Structural Materials,’ 
and it was tentatively created by the Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, and was subsequently enlarged, each member 
receiving his official authority from the President of the United 
States. The board reports to the President. Our delegates to 
that board are Mr. George B. Post and Mr. William S. Eames. 
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| understand that those gentlemen do not intend to present a 
report today, but that the secretary of the board, Mr. R. L. 
Humphreys, is present, and that he will say a few words to us 
upon the workings of that board.” 

Mr. R. L. Humphreys: “Mr. President and members of the 
Institute of Architects, I came this afternoon to listen to the 
remainder of the proceedings, not expecting in any way to be 
called on to speak, and as you have a very full program I will 
not attempt to go at length into the work of this board. The 
board, at its original inception, in the appropriation which was 
made for the investigation of fuel and structural materials, had a 
total appropriation of some $350,000. In the expenditure of this 
money for that purpose, it was thought wise to bring together a 
committee or a commission of men who might be interested in 
the work, who could formulate the investigations, so that the 
money could be spent to the very best advantage, and in looking 
around for members of that board, the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior tentatively selected the various national 
societies, and they in turn selected one or more delegates to 
represent them. 

“The board had a meeting in 1905 and in 1906 the President 
appointed the board officially, and since that time it has been 
reporting to the President. It has had some four or five meet- 
ings. The last one was held in Norfolk on the 25th and 26th 
of October. There were some sixty-five persons in attendance, 
representing the various members of this board and heads of 
the principal construction departments of the government. The 
object of the board is to so correlate the work that there will 
not be duplication of investigation, structural materials and 
fuels by the various government bureaus, and to crystalize the 
thought of the societies interested so that the work can be 
carried on to the best advantage. The board has a number of 
committees which advise on the subject treated, and I wish to 
say further that as far as the structural materials are concerned, 
a material in which I think this Institute is more particularly 
interested, there have been going on investigations at St. Louis 
in which some $200,000 have been expended, investigations as to 
concrete and reinforced concrete. 

“The board represents the best informed men in the country 
and the sessions are always well attended and hard work is 
I thank you, Mr. President, for the opportunity of being 
I am sorry I have not had time to 


done. 
allowed to address you. 
present something more tangible.” (Applause.) 

President Day: “No ballots having been prepared for 
honorary and corresponding members, shall we proceed to the 
election ?” 

Upon motion the meeting then proceeded to the election of 
honorary and corresponding members. 

Upon motion, duly seconded and carried, the following 
named gentlemen were elected honorary members: Mr. Ernest 
von Ihne, of Berlin; M. Paul Monot, of Paris; Otto Von Wag- 
ner, of Vienna. 

Lorado Taft, of Chicago, and Mr. Henry Wilson, of Eng- 
land, were elected corresponding members of the Institute. 

President Day: “The next order of business is amendments 
to by-laws.” 

Mr. Alfred Stone: “These three amendments, which are 
proposed to the by-laws, are all for the same reason, and that 
is this: it seems to me that the present by-laws do not sufficiently 
recognize those members of the profession who live in isolated 
places, who are not able to join chapters, because there is no 
possibility of the formation of a chapter, and that we should 
give them a larger recognition, both by making it possible to 
elect a fellow for associate membership who is not a member of 
a chapter; also to increase the chapter at large by recognizing 
as members of a chapter at large associate members.” 

President Day: “In order to clear this question a little, 
a historical explanation might make it plainer. When new rules 
were adopted it was decided that there should be a chapter at 
large which. would take in all the persons then not related to 
any other chapter, namely, fellows, then afterward we began 
to elect associates. The rules may be perfectly clear, that none 
but a fellow could be a member of the chapter at large. Now, 
we have elected a considerable number of associates who are not 
members of any particular chapter, and under that rule they are 
not members of the chapter at large, and it is to change that 
condition that Mr. Stone offers the last three of these amend- 


ments, which would make it possible to have associates who are 
members of the chapter at large. The first amendment makes 
it possible to elect persons, assuming you have in the chapter at 
large persons who are associates, it makes it possible to turn them 
into fellows which cannot be done now. The middle amendment 
is an entirely different thing, not related to this chapter at large 
affair, simply extending privileges to associates as well as to 
fellows. Are you ready for the question? The question is on 
the amendments.” 

These as offered by Mr. Stone were adopted. 

“We will now take up the amendments proposed by tie 
board. Mr. Mauran will read the proposed amendments by 
the board.” 

Mr. Mauran: “i wilf read first article 1, section 1, pata- 
graph 2, as it now reads:” 

President Day: “The purpose of this amendment is to 
defend a chapter from a transfer into it of some member from 
another chapter, when that chapter from which the member may 
go is thought undesirable. This proposed amendment makes it 
necessary that the chapter should elect him as it would elect 
anybody else, but he comes in without initiation fees. 
ready for the question?” 

Upon motion the proposed amendment of article 1, section 1, 
paragraph 2 was adopted. 

Mr. Mauran: “I will now read Article 10 of the proposed 
amendment.” 

President Day: “The Board has sometimes found itself 
hampered by having, after a convention, to suddenly, within ten 
days, assemble at its first meeting. Therefore this amendment 
simply makes it possible for them to hold that meeting anywhere 
within thirty days.” 

The proposed amendment of Article 10 was then adopted. 

Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury, Chairman of the Committee on 
Contracts and Specifications stated that the detailed report of the 
Commiteee on Contracts and Specifications is now in the hands 
of the printer and will, in the course of a week or so, be issued 
to the various Chapter Committees for their criticism. 

Continuing, Mr. Atterbury said: 

“The Committee especially regrets that it is unable to present 
to the Institute the final result of its labors before the expiration 
of the term of office of our President, Mr. Day, who was not 
only responsible for the inception of this undertaking, but in 
marked contrast to the usual custom of ex-officio members, has 
contributed fully as much of his time and energy as any other 
member of the Committee to its work.” 


Are you 


* * * * * 

“In the matter of expenses, in view of the temporary in- 
ability of the Institute to provide for the required funds, your 
Committee has itself defrayed the cost of this work during 
the past year and a half to a total of approximately $500.00 and 
has also availed itself of certain legal advice, for which it hopes 
the Institute will some day be able to make proper compensation, 
although your Committee has been careful not to incur any 
definite obligations on this account.” 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF SCHEDULE OF CHARGES. 

The reasons given in the resolution of the last Convention 
creating a committee to consider the remuneration of the archi- 
tect, are that conditions have changed greatly in the profession 
of architecture in recent years; that the burden and expense of 
the architect’s work have increased enormously, and that the 
hasis of his remuneration has remained practically unchanged 
since the foundation of the institute. 

These statements are self-evident, but on the other hand, 
the multitude of new requirements in modern building con- 
struction, the greater elaboration of design, the better methods 
of construction now generally adopted, the increased cost of 
building materials and the higher wages paid to workmen in all 
the trades, have increased the total cost of building operations. 
As it is on this total that the architect’s remuneration is based, 
his gross earnings are greater, but the point to be considered is 
whether they are commensurate with the increased service de- 
manded. 

In order to arrive at a general expression on this point, the 
Committee addressed a series of questions to each Chapter of the 
Institute. These questions bore upon the net average com- 
pensation of the architect, upon the application of the minimum 
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rates as defined in the present schedule to all classes of work 
indiscriminately, upon other possible systems of charging than 
the percentage in common use, upon the ability of practitioners 
to secure the minimum rates of the schedule, upon charges for 
expert services and other matters which can best be presented by 
a summation of the answers received. 

Three classes of opinions exist regarding the sufficiency of 
the present minimum charges. In many of the largest cities, es- 
pecially in New York City, the minimum rates are stated as too 
low. In nearly all cities of the intermediate class, the minimum 
rates are satisfactory for all work except residences. In the 
smaller towns and in the South, the minimum rates are con- 
instances 


sidered sufficient for all classes of work, in 


difficulty being experienced to secure them 


many 


With the exception of New York and Cleveland, which 
recommend a rate of six per cent, and of San Francisco which 
would place theaters on a 7% per cent basis, all the Chapters 
are satisfied with the present 5 per cent rate except for residen- 
tial work. An increase on residential work is very generally 
conceded as imperative. The rates proposed vary from 6 per 
cent to 7% per cent flat; or a sliding scale beginning with 10 per 
cent on the first $10,000.00 of cost and averaging in one instance 
as high as 8 per cent on an operation of the value of $100,000.00. 

The report of the New York Chapter in respect of this item 
stands alone in that it proposes, first, that there shall be two 
principal groups of City Work and Suburban Work, each 
of which shall be sub-divided into seven classes, (a) Domestic, 
(b) Commercial, (c) Public and Semi-Public, (d) Monumenta!, 
(e) Landscape Work, (f) Special Interior Work, Decorative 
Work, Furniture and Fixtures, (g) Work involving alterations 
and additions to existing work; and second, that the client shall 
have the option of employing the architect on a percentage basis, 
or on the basis of an honorarium plus, expenses. The report 
fixes percentages for every class of work on both bases of 
charging. It is of so great interest and shows so much thought 
that it is appended in full. All the questions asked by the Con-- 
mittee (the same submitted to all the Chapters) are stated ver- 
batim in the report together with the answers of the New York 
Chapter. 

With respect to the possibility of securing increased rates, 
while nearly all Chapters reply in the negative in so far as 
general work is concerned, all but six (Kansas City, Atlanta, 
Iowa, Connecticut, St. Louis, Cincinnati) report that an in- 
crease could be secured on residential work. 

Lhe adoption of an increased schedule by the Institute would 
in the opinion of most of the Chapters, be helpful in securing 
higher rates, but the increase would have to be a reasonable one, 
and in some localities it would take a considerable time to es- 
tablish. Other Chapters believe the Institute’s formal action in 
this respect would be without effect. 

The practice of charging for experts’ services scarcely 
exists except in the largest cities of the East. In fact experts 
seem to be rarely employed elsewhere. There is no doubt 
about the need and value of experts’ services, as the client is 
greatly benefitted thereby, to the economy of construction and 
operation. The architect’s duties are not diminished by the em- 
ployment of an expert,—in some cases they are increased; the 
architect is therefore entitled to 
addition to the expert’s fee. 

In attempting a revision of the Schedule of Charges, 
several important facts must be borne in mind. 

The existing schedule, irrespective of its merits, has after 
many struggles, been established as an accepted minimum rate 
of professional charges. While the United States Government 
has only so accepted it in the last few yeais, it has been cited in 
the courts for a much longer time. 

The existing schedule is clear, concise, businesslike and 
expressed in good English. 

Any schedule adopted by the Institute as its formal pro- 
nouncement, must be applicable as far as possible, to the entire 
country; it must at least not depart far from a fair average rate 
of remuneration. 


Any changes in the Schedule should be well considered, 
absolutely reasonable and defensible, and should above all not 
interfere in any way with its value as a business and law docu- 
ment. Great care should also be exercised to maintain it as the 


his usual compensation in 


expression of a professional body in contrast to that of a 
trades-union. 

Your Committee in endeavoring to bear these facts in mind, 
makes later certain recommendations, but would ask attention 
beforehand, to the following suggestions, which have grown 
out of its investigations, but which it deems inexpedient to in- 
corporate in the formal schedule. . 

First: In some instances and in some localities, the mini- 
mum rates proposed are not remunerative. It should therefore 
be proper that each Chapter consider the Schedule with respeci 
to its own special conditions and increase the minimum rates as 
the judgment of its members warrants. 

Individual practitioners, who by reason of large experience 
or unusual ability or volume of work or from whatsoever cause, 
have achieved a leading position in the profession, have a right 
to receive and should demand as a duty to the profession, a 
higher remuneration than those less distinguished. 

Second: The sub-division of the Schedule into various 
rates for various classes of work, as described in the letter o! 
the New York Chapter, is a condition which may become itn- 
perative in the course of time, as it has in Germany, for in. 
stance, where the schedule of the Union of Architects and Engi- 
neers’ Societies is much more sub-divided than that proposed by 
the New York Chapter. 

Third: The system based upon the client’s paying all the 
expenses of production, plus a fixed sum, in compensation ot 
the architect, equivalent to the profit which the architect would 
realize in carrying out the work in the usual way, is to be recom- 
mended where it will improve the character of the work or 
where, while not detracting from the character of the work, it 
will be to the owner’s pecuniary advantage. 

Fourth: It seems inadvisable to state that mills, factories, 
werehouses and other simple buildings of a similar nature may 
be executed at less than the minimum rate mentioned in the 
schedule, as that is not invariably true and some individual! 
freedom must be allowed in such instances. 

Fifth: Where in the execution of work, the architect lets 
the various parts to more than one contractor, he is entitled to 
compensation for such services in addition to the usual charges 
for the professional services enumerated in the schedule. 

The changes which the committee recommends for adoption 
affect the first four paragraphs of the schedule, and consist: 

First: In separating residential work from the general 
group and increasing the rate to 10 per cent on the first $20,060 
of cost, 8 per cent on the second $10,000, and 6 per cent upon 
the remainder of cost in excess of $30,000. Thus, on a residence 
costing $30,000, the charge is 9 1-3 per cent; costing $50,009, 
8 per cent; costing $100,000, 7 per cent. 

Second: In fixing the minimum charge on all new works 
costing less than $10,000 at 10 per cent, and further in stating 
that such a charge together with the 10 per cent stated as mini- 
mum for landscape architecture, furniture, monuments, decora- 
tive and cabinet work is in many instances not remunerative, 
and it is usual and proper to charge a special fee in excess 
thereof. 

President Day: “The next committee report is that of thie 
committee on the registration of architects, Mr. William B. 
Ittner, chairman.” 

REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

“The examination and registration of architects in this 
country, or as it is sometimes called the licensing of architects, 
is already an accepted fact in three states. In one of them, 
Illinois, the license law has been in force more than ten years, 
and in New Jersey and California a shorter period. The laws 
are also being enforced in these states. In Illinois where there 
are 700 licensed architects only one person is known to be 
openly violating the law, and that person has been convicted on 
three prosecutions. 

* * * * * 

“In California the whole question of the constitutionality of 
such a law has within the present year been revised by its 
Supreme Court, and the decision which has recently been pub- 
lished shows that the law is sustained on constitutional grounds 
on all points in dispute. 

“Tt is only necessary here to quote from this lengthy and 
exhaustive decision a paragraph in two lines which ought to put 
at rest all vague opinions of laymen, that such laws are neces- 
sarily unconstitutional. It is as follows: 
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“‘In our opinion the act in question is not open to the 
claims of petitioner against its unconstitutionality.’ Severai 
cases have been tried in New Jersey under the provisions of the 
existing registration law and decisions rendered, but in no 
case has the constitutionality of the law been questioned.” 

* * * * * 

“Your Committee therefore offers the following resolutions : 

“Resolved, that the question of the advisability of the 
examination and registration of architects be left to the Chapters 
of the Institute and those persons outside of their number who 
would be most interested in the safe construction of buildings, 
and that said Chapters furnish such assistance as may be neces- 
sary in formulating license laws which will result in regulating 
the practice of architecture as a profession. 

“We further recommend, inasmuch as legislation of this 
character is being considered in various states, that a standing 
committee on state registration of architects be appointed whose 
duty it shall be to keep informed on all such laws or proposed 
legislation, to give advice to Chapters so requesting and to 
report from time to time to the Institute.” 

EVENING SESSION, TUESDAY. 

This session was in charge of First Vice President, Mr. 
William B. Mundie, who said: 

“The exercises this evening comprise a series of papers, the 
first of which is a paper on ‘The Corrosion of Steel,’ which at the 
present time is one of vital interest, not only to architects, 
because it has got beyond them, but to owners, large investors, 
who are now interested to the extent of millions.” 

* * * * * 

“We have tonight with us, Dr. Allerton S. Cushman, who 
is connected with the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
He is in charge of the subject of the life and corrosion of 
metals, in all sections and departments of the Government. He 
will give us tonight the benefit of his knowledge on the corro- 
sion of steel. I present to you, with great pleasure, Dr Allerton 
S. Cushman of the Department of Agriculture.” 

Dr. Cushman then read his valuable paper. 

Mr. F. W. Baldwin, C. E., followed Dr. Cushman with a 
paper on “The Tetrahedral Principle in Construction,” which 
he illustrated with a number of models and lantern slides. This 
system was shown to consist of members composed of units, 
triangular in shape, and formed of rods screwed into corner 
plates. It was stated that the assembling of the units could be 
done rapidly by unskilled help. The system is so new that its 
possible application to construction problems has not been fully 
determined. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The President: “The first business is the report of the judge 
and tellers of election.” 

Mr. David K. Boyd announced as the result of the balloting 
the election of all the fellows and officers named on the printed 
ticket as follows: 

For President, Cass Gilbert. 

First Vice President, John M. Donaldson. 

For Second Vice President, William A. Boring. 

For Secretary and Treasurer, Glenn Brown. 

For Directors, Frank Miles Day, R. Clipston Sturgis, George 
Cary. 

For Auditor, James G. Hill. 

Fellows: Howard Van Doren Shaw, Herbert D. Hale, 
Benjamin S. Hubbell, Albert Kelsey, C. L. W. Eidlitz, H. V. B. 
Magonigle, Claude Bragdon. 

Mr. Mauran then read the report of the Committee on tie 
Proposed Bureau of Fine Arts. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PROPOSED BUREAU OF FINE ARTS. 
S. B, P. TROWBRIDGE, CHAIRMAN. 

“As Chairman of the Committee on the Proposed Bureau 
ot Fine Arts, I beg leave to report progress and to request that 
the committee be continued. 

“It being understood that this project 1s somewhat radical, 
an attempt has been made through the Associated Press to test 
the sentiment throughout the country and to discover what sup- 
port could be depended upon or what opposition would develop 
if such a measure were formally proposed. The proposition 
called forth many editorials from all parts of the countrv, some 
‘avorable and some unfavorable. The more serious journals 


almost without exception are favorable to the idea, but in some 
cases doubt is expressed as to the exact scope of such a bureau. 
Whether favorable or not, the mere fact that such a discussion 
has been provoked has been a decided step in advance, for it is 
only by familiarizing the public with the idea that the desired 
object can be accomplished. It is necessary to discover the 
arguments against the scheme before it is possible to answer or 
refute them. 

“The unfavorable comments are without exception based 
upon the assumption that a Bureau of the Government devoted 
to fostering and developing the Fine Arts is un-American. 


* * * * * 


“The intention of establishing a Bureau of the Fine Arts 
is not to develop a national style of architecture or definite styles 
of painting or sculpture, but to invest the whole subject of the 
Fine Arts with appropriate dignity to encourage the establish- 
ment of proper schools to stimulate the Universities in this 
much neglected branch, to educate the people to demand the 
erection of an adequate National Gallery of the Fine Arts, and 
to accustom them to the idea of the purchase by the Government 
of the works of the great masters in orde: that the greatest 
achievements of mankind may be brought within the reach of the 
rich and poor alike.” 

Mr. Cram: I will offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects approve, 
in principle, the idea of a National Bureau of the Fine Arts, 
and orders the publication, apart from the proceedings of the 
Institute, of the report of the committee, and that the committee 
be continued. 

Resolution seconded and adopted. 

Mr. Eames then read the following: 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be, and they are 
hereby, directed to pursue, by the appointment of a committee of 
otherwise, such a course as will tend to promote a better under- 
standing on the part of the public of the nature and scope of an 
architect’s services and of the aims of the Institute and of the 
profession in general. 

The President: 
basis of discussion.” 

It was moved and seconded that the resolution be adopted. 

Mr. A. O. Elzner then read a paper upon “The Artistic 
Treatment of Reinforced Concrete,” which is printed elsewhere in 
this number. 

Mr. Bacon offered the following resolutions : 

Be it resolved, first, that the present Committee on Contracts 
and Specifications be continued for the ensuing year. 

Second, That the Board of Directors is hereby empowered 
to receive, on behalf of the Institute, tle final report to be made 
by the Committee on Contracts and Specifications, after that 
committee has received the recommendations and criticisms of 
the various chapter committees now appointed for such purpose ; 
and 

Third, That the Board of Directors be also empowered to 
authorize the promulgation of this report and its accompanying 
documents, when and if found satisfactory to the Board ot 
Directors as having the approval of the American Institute of 
Architects and as being recommended as a standard of practice 
to its members in the architect profession at large. 

The foregoing resolutions were then adopted. 

Mr. Bacon: Concerning the report of the committee on 
education, this committee feels that too much praise can not be 
accorded to the committee on education for its very able and 
thoughtful report, which we think may be considered a matter 
of much importance before the Institute, the training of the 
young. Therefore, we present the following resolution: 

First: That the American Institute of Architects indorses, 
in principle, the opinion suggested by the Committee on Educa- 
tion, that instructions in advance design can best be taught or 
at least most efficiently supplemented by practicing architects, 
and the Institute commends to the consideration of the school 
the question as to how far such instruction may be made pert 
of their regular curriculums. 

Second, That the American Institute of Architects approve 
the general idea of interscholastic competition as outlined by 
this Committee on Education, and appropriates a sum not to 
exceed $150 to be expended by the Committee at its discretion, 


“This is, I think sufficient to serve as a 
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for medals or prizes to be awarded by the joint committees to 
successful contestants in such competitions, should they be held 
during the current year. 

Third, That the American Institute of Architects sincerely 
appreciates and heartily endorses the steps that have been and 
are being taken by the schools of architecture in the United 
States toward extending the period of education and broadening 
the scope of such education. 

Fourth, Resolved, That the present Committee on 
tion be continued for the ensuing year, and, 

Fifth, Resolved, That the Committee’s report on Education 
be printed separately, in pamphlet form for distribution. 

The President 
prepared to vote upon them as a whole? 
If not, we will vote upon them as a whole. 


Educa- 


“Do you wish these questions, or are you 
Is there any discussion 
upon them? 

Upon vote the foregoing resolutions were adopted. 

Mr. Bacon: Concerning the report of the Committee on 
Applied Arts and Sciences, your Committee has to say that 
as the interest in the subject of the valuable report of the Com- 
mittee on Arts and Sciences is not confined to the members 
of the Institute, this committee offers the following resolution: 

Be it Resolved by the Institute, That the report of the 
Committee on Arts and Sciences be printed in pamphlet form 
for distribution. 

Upon vote the resolution was adopted. 

The President: The report of the Committee 
Report of the Board of Directors, Mr. Eames, Chairman, is the 
next thing in order. 

Mr. Carrere: Would it be in order, at the present time, 
to make a suggestion in regard to the report that has been 


upon the 


received, or later? 

The President: Yes, it will be in order now. 

Mr. Carrere: It has occurred to me to suggest that while 
we appreciate the efforts Mr. Brown has made and which 
have been presented to us in these charming sketches for the 
enlargement and completion of the Octagon that it would be 
more appropriate and in a measure most desirable if we could 
secure and enlist the interest of Mr. Charles McKim in what- 
ever designs are made for the completion of that building, and | 
would therefore move that it is the sense of this meeting that 
Mr. McKim be invited to collaborate with Mr. Brown in that 
work. 

Mr. Eames: I second the motion. 

Mr. Glen Brown: Will you allow me to say a word, Mr. 
President ? 

The President: Yes, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Glen Brown: I feel that it should not be a question 
of collaboration, but that Mr. McKim should have charge of any 
work of that kind. This little sketch I made was simply to let 
the members see how large the ground was and that there were 
possibilities there, not with any idea that that sketch should be 
used or that I should be called in to collaborate. 

Mr. Carrere: Then I will simply move that it is the setise 
of this meeting that Mr. McKim be selected to undertake this 
work for us. (Applause.) Carried. 

Mr. Eames then read the Report of the Committee on the 
Board of Directors’ Report. 

“Mr. Cram: “I would like to make this as a suggestion, that 
the Institute approve, in principle, the resolution offered by the 
Chairman of the Committee, and that since of its importance it is 
impossible, or very difficult to work the thing out in detail on the 
floor, that the matter be referred to the Board of Directors to 
organize and put in practice for the current year. That wouid 
bind the Board of Directors to the principle of chapter repre- 
sentation on the nominating committee, but would leave the 
details of working out this scheme in the hands of the Board of 
Directors.” 

President Day: “And to do this for the current year?” 

Mr. Cram: “And do this for the current year.” (Applause. ) 

President Day: “You have heard Mr. Cram’s resolution. 
Is this acceptable to the committee?” 

Mr. Eames: “I can only speak for myself as Chairman. 
The general feeling of the Committee was to have this Chapter 
representation and voice in the nominations -for offices, and I 
think that would be an admirable disposition to make of that 
resolution.” i 


President Day: “The question is now on Mr. Cram’s reso- 


lution to dispose of the resolution of Mr. Eames’ committee.” 

The resolution by Mr. Cram was then carried. 

Mr. Eames then continued reading the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Eames: “After consideration of the suggestion your 
committee makes a favorable recommendation and would present 
a resolution to the effect that we return to the practice, whereby 
each chapter shall contribute the sum of $10 annually for each 
delegate entitled to representation at a convention.” 

This resolution was adopted after much discussion. 

Mr. Carrere: “I now move that it is the sense of this con- 
vention that that contribution be considered obligatory on the 
part of each chapter.” Motion carried. 

Mr. Eames: “There is but one further resolution offered 
by this committee : 

“Resolved: ‘That it is the sense of the convention assembled 
that the Executive Committee be directed to prepare a positi-c 
expression for the Institute favorable to the proposed location of 
the Grant Monument as another step toward the continuing of 
the plan of the Park Commissioners for the improvement of 
Washington.” 

On motion the resolution was adopted. 

President Day: “We will now hear from Mr. Atterbury’s 
committee.” 

Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury: “Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, | 
would say that we have not had time to prepare a written report, 
but we have spent nearly twenty-four hours in the consideration 
of a very admirable report of the special committee on the 
Revision of Schedule of Charges. 

“Your Committee has thought wise to suggest that the time 
has come when the American Institute of Architects should take 
a somewhat radical step with relation to this matter and state 
frankly and honestly that it is a professional body; that it hs 
none of the restrictive principles of a trades-union, and that 
therefore it does not promulgate a hard and fast schedule of 
charges which shall be binding on all its members.” (Applause. ) 

“We believe that the rate of compensation which we archi- 
tects will obtain in any event, is not determined by what is 
printed upon our schedule, but, first, by the value of the services 
which our members are able to render; and, second, by the 
appreciation of the public of their value.” 

The convention committee, Mr. Atterbury, chairman, 
in connection with members of the Institute’s special com- 
mittee on Schedule of Charges, made several important 
changes in the schedule which was printed and circulated 
previous to the convention. Other changes were suggested 
on the floor of the convention. All of these changes were 
discussed at length by the convention, and disposed of by 
vote. The schedule thus revised and adopted by the con- 
vention is to be edited, as to verbal changes, and_ printed, 
as representing the voice of the American Institute of Archi- 


tects. In all essentials the new schedule is as follows: 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTS AND SCHEDULE OF USUAL AND 
PROPER MINIMUM CHARGES AS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
BY THE CHICAGO CONVENTION, NOV. 20, 1907. 

The American Institute of Architects as a professional 
body, recognizing that the value of an architect’s services 
varies with his experience, ability, and the locality and char- 
acter of the work upon which he is employed, does not es- 
tablish the rate of compensation binding upon its members, 
but it is the deliberate judgment of the Institute that for 
full professional services adequately rendered an architect 
should receive as reasonable remuneration therefor at least 
the compensation mentioned in the following schedule of 
charges, and that any variation from the schedule corre- 
sponding to a difference in quality and amount of the service 
rendered may properly be left to individual members or 
Chapters of the Institute. 

The architect’s professional services consist of the neces- 
sary preliminary conference and in the preparation of studies, 
working drawings, specifications, large scale and full size 


“detail drawings, and in the general direction and supervision 


of the work, for which, except as hereinafter mentioned, the 
minimum charge, based upon the total cost of the work to 
the owner, is as follows: 
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On the first ten thousand dollars of cost, or any 


ah OE wsios His een AV Ra Rhee ees 10 per cent. 
On the second ten thousand dollars of cost, or 

agye Pare t(heEKCOr +2. ess concn anne ote 7 per cent. 
On the next thirty thousand dollars of cost, or 

any part thereof 6 per cent. 
On apy palanee O8 COS. 2525 cans s ase cine cee cueet 5 per cent. 


As residential work usually requires a greater amount 
of service on the part of the architect. than is required for 
buildings of other character, it is usual and proper to make 
the charge for such work at a higher rate than for ordinary 
work. ; 

For landscape architecture and for furniture, monuments, 
decorative and cabinet work, alterations to existing buildings, 
the minimum charge is 10 per cent. In many instances this 
is not remunerative, and it is usual and proper to charge a 
special fee in excess thereof. 

Where an operation is conducted under more than one 
contract, a special fee is charged in addition to the above 
schedule. 

Consultation fees for professional advice are to be paid 
in proportion to the importance of the questions involved 
and services rendered. 

Where the same set of drawings and specifications is 
used for more than one building erected at one time under 
one contract, the usual charge is made for the first building, 
and a modified charge for the repetitions; but this basis of 
charge does not apply to recurrent parts in a single building, 
for which the full commission is charged on the total cost. 

None of the charges above enumerated covers alterations 
and additions to contracts, drawings and specifications, nor 
professional or legal services incidental to negotiations for 
site, disputed party walls, right of light, measurement of 
failure of contractors. When such services become 
necessary, they shall be charged for according to the time 
and trouble involved. 

Where heating, ventilating, mechanical, structural, electrical 
and sanitary problems in a building are of such a nature as to 


work, or 


require the assistance of a specialist, the owner is to pay for 
such assistance. Chemical and mechanical tests, when re- 
quired, are to be paid for by the owner. 

Necessary traveling expenses are to be paid by the owner. 

Drawings and specifications, as instruments of service, 
are the property of the architect. 

The architect’s payments are due as his work progresses 
in the following order: Upon completion of the preliminary 
studies, one-fifth of the entire fee; upon completion of work- 
ing drawings and specifications, two-fifths; the remaining 
two-fifths being due from time to time in proportion to the 
amount of work done by the architect in his office and at 
the building. 

Until an 
based upon 


actual estimate is received, the charges are 
the of the work, and payments 
are received as installments of the entire fee, which is based 
upon the cost to the owner of the building or other work, 
when completed, including all fixtures necessary to render it 
fit for occupation. The architect is entitled 
pensation for furniture or other articles purchased under 


proposed cost 


to extra com- 


his direction. 


If any material or work used in the construction of the 


building be already upon the ground or come into the 
owner’s possession, its value is to be added to the sum 


actually expended upon the building before the architect's 
commission is computed. 

In case of the abandonment or suspension of the work, 
the basis of settlement is as follows: Preliminary studies, 2 
fee in accordance with the character and magnitude of the 
work; preliminary studies, working drawings and specifica- 
tions, three-fifths of the fee for complete services. 

The architect (as 
the continuous personal superintendence which may be se- 
cured by the employment of a clerk of the works) means 
such inspection by the architect, or his deputy, of work in 
studios and shops, or of a building or other work in process 


supervision of an distinguished from 


of erection, completion or alteration, as he finds necessary to 
ascertain whether it is being executed in general conformity 


He is 


with his drawings and specifications or directions. 


to act in constructive emergencies, to order necessary 
changes and to define the true intent and meaning of the 
drawings and specifications, and he has authority to stop the 
progress of the work and order its removal when not in 
accordance with them. 

On buildings where the constant services of a superin- 
tendent are required, a clerk of the work shall be employed 
by the architect at the owner’s expense. ‘ 

Mr. Carrere: “Mr. President, I do not want to prolong 
the meeting, but having attended every meeting during the 
last fifteen years, and having heard this question discussed, 
it is evident that we have arrived at some satisfactory solu- 
tion, and it seems to me that especial thanks should be given 
to th committee of the convention of which Mr. Atterbury 
was chairman for the very efficient work that was done, and 
I make that resolution feelingly, because I was a member of 
the committee whose work was revised.” 

Motion seconded. 

Mr. Thomas M. Kellogg: “I would like to amend that 
motion by including the permanent committee, which has 
also done very satisfactory work.” 

Motion seconded. 

The motion, as amended by Mr. Kellogg, was then voted 
upon and was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Perkins: “Mr. Chairman, I have a resolution which I 
desire to offer.” 

“Resolved, In recognition of the arduous, efficient and dis- 
interested services on the part of The Committees of the Board 
of Directors, The Committee of the Institute, and the Committce 
of the Convention of November, 1907, and of each and all of the 
individuals composing these committees, particularly including 
the President of the Institute that a special vote of appreciation 
and thanks be tendered to them by the A. I. 
assembled.” 

Mr. Mauran: “Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution, 
which, I think, has been seconded. The President, feeling some 
delicacy in putting the question before the House, has asked me 
to do so, and I know you will signify your approval bv arising.” 

All of the members present then signified their approval of 
the resolution by a rising vote unanimously. 

Mr. Stone: “I move that the Secretary be authoirzed io 
present a suitable gavel, have it inscribed and present it to the 
retiring president, Mr Frank Miles Day.” (Applause.) 

Motion seconded and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Kohn: “Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I think it would 
be appropriate for the American Institute of Architects, in con- 
vention, to endorse the work of the Free Arts League. I under- 
s‘and that league is to appear before the congress this year. | 
move that we recommend the free admission of the works of art 
into this country.” 

Mr. Seeler: “Mr. Chairman, I see that the Free Arts League 
is circulating a naper soliciting signatures, in favor of this move- 
ment. The Pennsylvania Art League endorsed that movemett, 
and I would like to see the Institute of Architects do likewise.” 

Upon motion, the motion by Mr. Kohn was then carried. 

Mr. C. M. Bartberger: “Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer 
a resolution, to the effect that a copy of the splendid report upon 
the Bureau of Fine Arts, be sent to every United States Senator 
and member of Congress.” 


A in conventicn 


Motion seconded and carried. 
Mr. Sturgis: “Mr. Chairman, in connection with the report 
the desirability of disseminating useful reading matter, the 
committee on competition would like to report, and get the 
advice of this convention, in regard to the desirability of taking 
the various reports that have been made on the subject ec! 
competition during the recent conventions extending over three 
or four years, and compile a short statement of what seems to 
be the essential requirements, with the idea that such a statement 
should be printed, copies to be kept bv the secretary for the use 
of members who are going into competition or for members who 
are asked to serve in judging such competitions, and the com- 
mittee on competitions would be glad to have instructions in 
regard to such procedure.” 

President Day: 


on 


“The motion is that the committee should 
prepare such a pamphlet, and, when approved by the Board, 
that it should be issued, is that your idea?” 

Mr. Sturgis: “Yes, sir.” 
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The motion was then carried. 

Mr. Cram: “I wish to say a word in a different phase. The 
suggestion did not emanate from me. I am simply spokesman. 
't has been stated by several members that it might be desirable 
to have an expression of opinion in regard to the desirability of 
adding another class of officers of the American Institute of 
Architects. It is perfectly well known to every officer and 
association that there are several fellows of the Institute who 
have rendered most distinguished services in the past, not only 
as fellow in office (?) but as fellows and associates of the 
Institute, and it has seemed to several members that it might 
be a grateful and even a most important thing if we could add 
a class of honorary presidents of the American Institute of 
Architects, to be made up of perhaps three fellows of the 
Institute who, in the past, have rendered the most distinguished 
services to the American Institute of Architects. It is unneces- 
sary to specify the names; the names are in the minds of all of 
the members. This question may, of course, be taken up by the 
Board of Directors, but if the idea commends itself to the Insti- 
tute, it might be of great value to the Board of Directors, to have 
an expression of opinion made at this time with regard to the 
advisability, or otherwise of such a line of procedure.” 

President Day: “Is any motion on this subject offered?” 

Mr. Carrere: “Mr. President, I would like to make th: 
motion that it is the sense of this convention that the Board of 
Directors should consider the advisability of creating the grade 
of honorary presidents of the American Institute of Architects.” 

Motion carried unanimously. 

Mr. Walter Cook: “Mr. Chairman, I wish now to offer the 
following resolution: 

“ ‘Resolved, That the A. I. A. desires to record its sense 
of the loss which it has sustained in the death of Mr. George L. 
Heins. 

“Mr. Heins was not only a distinguished architect, but a 
notable factor in the art development of New York. He was 
most active in forming the Fine Arts Federation of that city, the 
influence of which has been felt throughout the country. As a 
member of the Institute of Architects he never tired in giving 
his time and his labor to the furtherance of its ends. 

“* Resolved, that the Secretary be directed to send a copy of 
these resolutions to Mr. LaFarge, his partner, and to his 
family.’ ” 

Upon motion, the foregoing resolution offered by Mr. Cook 
upon the death of Mr. George L. Heins was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Cram: “May I follow in the same line with a word or 
two in regard to the death of Mr. George Frederick Bodley, of 
Fngland? I refer to a man distinguished not alone for his 
achievements or his personal character, which was of the high- 
est nature, but also a man who was working with several great 
architects toward the creation of several great monuments ot 
architecture at the time of his death. Mr. Bodley stood for the 
greatest ideals in architecture; he lived to be nearly eighty vears 
old; he died at last in a measure, I think, crushed by the weighr 
of great responsibilities that were placed on him at a time when 
his shoulders were not strong enough to bear them, and I should 
like some expression on the part of the Institute of condolence 
on the death of this truly great man, who was associated with 
us officially as an honorary member of the American Institute of 
Architects. I would, therefore, move that resolutions of regret 
and of sympathy be drawn by the president of the Institute and 
extended, through the proper channels, to his associates pro- 
fessionally and to his family.” 

Mr. Rosenheim: “Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I wish to 
move that we extend a vote of thanks to the gentlemen whe 
have presented the various papers to us and also that we extend 
a vote of thanks to Mr. John Lawrence Mauran for his assist- 
ance to the Secretary and President, which I am sure we all 
fully appreciate.” . ‘ 

The vote of thanks was then extended in accordance with 
the motion by Mr. Rosenheim. 

Upon motion the Convention then adjourned sine die. 

THE BANQUET, 

The annual dinner was a fitting final function to a notabie 
convention. It was held in Blackstone Hall of the Art Institute. 
This hall is devoted chiefly to the exhibition of casts of famous 
portals and other architectural details, and afforded intefésting 
surroundings for the gathering of membérs, ladies and guests. 


An attractive innovation was the participation in the dinner by 
the ladies. In keeping with the popular movement of the day, 
the tables were on the group plan. 

Among the speakers were:. D. H. Perkins, Chicago; Prof. 
Percy H. Nobbs, McGill University, Montreal; Judge Charles 
N. Goodnow, Chicago; Robert W. Hunt, Chicago;. Rt. Rev. €. 
P. Anderson, D. D., Bishop of Chicago; Frank D Millet, New 
York. 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Crematory at Los Angeles, C. F. Whittlesey, Architect. 

Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, R. E. Schmidt, Archi- 
tect. 

Temple Israel, New York, Arnold W. Brunner, Archi- 
tect. 

New York County National Bank, New York, R. L. 


Daus, Architect. 
Residence of P. A. Beachy, Oak Park, Ill, Frank Lloyd 


Wright, Architect. 

Reception Room, Ebell Club, Los Angeles, Cal., Hunt 
& Eager, Architects. 

Residence for Arthur Heurtley, Oak Park, Ill, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Architect. 

Residence of R. F. Conway, Edgewater, Chicago, W. 
Carbys Zimmerman, Architect. 3 

Residence of Franklin B. Hussey, Highland Park, IIL, 
W. Carbys Zimmerman, Architect, Chicago. 

The Stuyvesant High School, New York, C. B. J. Sny- 
der, Architect, Superintendent of School Buildings. 

Stanley Court Apartment Building, New York, Charles 
Ix. Birge, Architect. General exterior view and entrance 
detail are shown, also plan. 

Library Building, Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 
Ernest Flagg, Architect. The main front, east end, rear 
elevation, and plan are shown. 

Illustrations in reading pages: Langdell Hall, Harvard 
Law School, Cambridge, Mass., Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, 
Architects. A general exterior and a detail view are shown. 
Residence of Somerfield Hagerty, Clifton, Mass. Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge, Architects. 

Academic Building, Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 
Ernest Flagg, Architect, New York. The Academic Build- 
ing faces the Cadets’ Quarters; the main axis of both these 
buildings coincide. They will be connected by a broad ave- 
nue of trees. The Academic Building is flanked on one side 
by the Physics and Chemistry Building, and on the other 
side by the Steam Engineering Building. 

The Meyer-Both Building, Chicago, Hill & Wolters- 
dorf, Architects. The building is situated on Indiana ave- 
nue between Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth streets, is 50 
feet wide by 150 feet deep, and two stories and basement 
high, with sufficient foundations for three additional stories. 
It is used for a lithographing establishment, and the design 
therefor was made in a free artistic manner. The body of 
the front is faced with dark pressed brick, and with the lower 
stories trimmed in blue Bedford limestone, specially empha- 
sizing the entrance, while the upper part or crowning feature 
of the front is made in cast concrete in such a manner that 
it can readily be removed and placed at the top of the com- 
pleted structure when the additional stories are erected. 


Scheme for the Development of the Octagon, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Institute needs on its Octagon. property 
meeting and exhibition rooms, as_ well as furniture for 
the halls, waiting rooms and library. An illustration in 
this number presents a suggested solution by Glenn Brown 
and Bedford Brown, Architects, in which an attempt is made 
to retain all the old buildings intact and group them with 


the new buildings in the spirit of William Thornton, the archi- 
tect of the house. In this scheme the central feature is the 


hemicycle; the old stable on one side of the hemicycle with 
a similar new building on the other side give reception and 
exhibition rooms, while colonnades along the wall connect 
the new structure with the club or committee rooms in the 
Octagon. The garden with its terraces, flowers and trees, 
surrounded by simple Georgian buildings, can be made a 
most attractive spot. . 
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XPOSED io the action of the atmosphere and element: for a short period, the 
hydration and subsequent crystallization which takes place, converts Asbestos 
‘“‘Century’’ Shingles into absolutely impermeable roof coverings, which, as such defy all 
changes of climates, and thus become greatly superior to other forms of roofings. 


Asbestos ‘‘Century’’ Shingles are 5 cents per square foot at Ambler, Pa. 

















Asbestos ‘‘Century’’ Shingles Reinforced Asbestos Corrugated Sheathing 


FACTORS: The Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 

















Atlantic Terra Cotta Co. 


The LARGEST Manufacturers in the World of 


Architectural Terra Cotta 








Our work is recognized as the standard of Excellence and 
our Exclusive Manufacturing Advantages enable us to 
successfully meet every demand of the architect. 


We especially solicit the opportunity of estimating on 
western work; our very complete organization assures to 
architects prompt and careful attention to all drawings 
and requests sent to us. 


MAIN OFFICE, 1170 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


< FOUR LARGE PLANTS: 
Tottenville, New York City Perth Amboy Rocky Hill, N. J. 


PITTSBURG, Fulton Bldg. : SEATTLE, S. W. R. Dally, Colman Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, Godchaux Bldg. KANSAS CITY, Bryant Supply Co., Bryant Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Monadnock Bldg. MILWAUKEE, L. H. Taylor, Miller Bldg. 


ATLANTA, 622 Austell Bldg. 





Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when éamtentitnie with Advertisers. 
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ART METAL ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 











SA AUe JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. Henry Maurer &Son 
: = : Steel Sanit: ary : Manufacturers of 
: G: Filing Durable | | Terra Cotta (Hollow Tile) 
ei. Devices Fireproofed Fireproof Building Materials 

2 WEEE SERRE) 





420 East 23d St., New York Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia 





Our Specialty : 
Steel Equipment of Public Build- 


le fi b 
ings, Banks, Vaults, Com- If you want an incombustible fire resisting uilding, 


SEE eunectel. ead Peetes- why hunt around for fads, when bona fide fireproof 
“SWEETS asthe . material — Terra Cotta is at hand; commanding 
sional Offices . 


” l rates? 
P aegeeuee Library Stacks and Furniture tsa 


























| ee. “rae 
NORTH-WESTERN PET Zstcre tron se 
TERRA COTTA CO. masta a 


ae because of its permanent, prac- 
tical merit. 


DO YOU KNOW 


that glass can be set FROM THE 
OUTSIDE with the PETZ construc- 
tion, and broken I'ghts removed and 
replaced without disturbing the win- 
dow display or ——— window en- 
closure? Write at once for new book 
on “METAL STORE FRONTS” — 
sent free. 





WORKS AND OFFICE: 
CLYBOURN AND WRIGHTWOOD AVENUES 
Branch Office: 1415 Railway Exchange Building 


CHICAGO 


Detroit Show Case Co. 
481 West Fort St. Detroit, Mich. 



































HOW TO JUDGE 
ARCHITECTURE 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 


@ A Popular Guide to the Appreciation of Buildings. 
@ No attempt is made to set up absolute standards, 
but the reader is enabled to form bases for his own 





evaporate moisture saturated Garbage and utilize it to assist in Pie! 
heating water, thus proven the cleanest and most practical Opinion, and to learn the fundamentals of good and 
way to dispose of Refuse and the Cheapest Way on Earth to Heat bad buildings. 

Water for domestic purposes 


@ Eighty-four Illustrations. Price, $1.50. Postage, 15c. 


MADEEBY 
Chas. F. Stoddard Mfg. Co. Porter, Taylor & Co. 
adie ise pet i com: Argel 358 Dearborn Street 33 33 CHICAGO 


and sold exclusively through 


THE PLUMBING TRADE 























Philosophy of 
ilosophy of Protective Paint J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 


A practical treatise on the subject of pro~- PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
tective paint by a practical paint man. 


Write for free copy No. 62 B. EL EV ATORS 


83-91 Illinois Street - - CHICAGO 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City,N.J.—= 








Put into the White House Cudell 


by the U. S. Government, Fe SR = Advance News Indicating Chances to Sell 


Plans, Materials, Fixtures, Furniture, 





SEALS WITH OR 
WITHOUT, 








F. E. CUDELL'S ° 
Patent Sewer - Gas Machinery 
and Backwat er Trap may be secured with promptness, accuracy and thoroughness, and at reasonable rates, 
an heatedais 3 Mad é rom 
For Wash Bowls, Sinks, Bath THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 

and Wash Tubs. Robert and Linn Luce 

& 26 Vesey St. - - NEw YorK 68 Devonshire St. - - BOSTON 

CLEVELAND OHIO 206 E. Fourth St. - CINCINNATI Railroad Bldg. - - - DENVER 
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Are You Furnishing Your Home? 
Take Advice! It Will Save You Money! 


The right thing in wall treatments, furniture, draperies, like the right thing in personal dress, 
gives pleasure and satisfaction if appropriate. You need 


“Interior Decoration” 


the only magazine devoted exclusively to the furnishing, decoration and management of the home. 
Profusely illustrated; 10 cts. by the month; $1.00 a year; specimen copies sent upon application. 


Clifford & Lawton, 19 Union Square, New York 

















Stanley’s Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Steel 


NEVER WEAR DOWN 
NEVER CREAK 
NEVER REQUIRE OILING 


The improved washer protects the balls against mois- 
ture and dust. 

For sale by leading hardware dealers. 

Artistic booklet free. 


Ghe STANLEY WORKS 





























New Britain, Conn. New York Chicago 


Peerless Mortar 
Colors 


Black, Red, Brown, Buff, French Gray, and special colors to 


PLEASE ARCHITECTS 


They are the original and standard colors for mortar 


Samuel H. French & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA ESTABLISHED 1844 

















No. 13 Corner Post 





The COULSON PATENT 


STORE. FRONT CONSTRUCTION 


is being specified by many of the leading architects, for both 
new and remodeled store fronts. 


By its use there is obtained the most practical, substantial 
and beautiful store fronts. 





Write for illustrated catalogue D-300, 
which thoroughly describes it. 


J. W. COULSON & COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Main Office, 96-98 North Third Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Branch Office, 1123 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





























Huntington Roofing Tile Co. 


Huntington, West Virginia 


Manufacturers of 


“HUNTINGTON” SHINGLE TILE 


and TERRA COTTA ROOF TRIMMINGS 
Catalog on Request Samples if Desired 
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The MASON WORK in the 


Conway Residence 
illustrated in this number 
executed by 


Abraham Lund & Sons 


Mason Contractors 
eS Ae RR LER IS 


271 West Huron Street 
Chicago 


T wenty-fiveyears experience in Mason Contracting Work both in large and 
small buildings, enables us to carry out the most minute details from 
architects’ specifications with satisfactory results. 


aya) 
A ‘ 
a A/At 
. - /-4 
el . 
. _ ~ # \ >> 
— = - a A 


























GEORGE ERHARDT 


PAINTING CONTRACTOR 


— eee 


PAINT and WALL PAPER 











217 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Phone Main 375 Phone Humboldt 277 





Main Entrance Gates AMERICAN TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, Chicago 
Jarvis Hunt, Architect 


The painting on work in the CONWAY RESIDENCE THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 


illustrated in this number was executed by me. ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 
It shows careful workmanship and honest materials. CHICAGO :: :: NEW YORK 






































Furst Annual Cement Show 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE = 


Cement Products Exhibition Company 
Coliseum, Chicago, December 17-21, 1907 


























{| There will be elaborate displays of Cement Products, Cement Machinery, ° 
Competent Demonstrators, Instructive Literature, Profitable Discussions, 
Beautiful Decorations, Fine Music and lots of Enthusiasm 





IF YOU WANT TO LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT CEMENT DO NOT MISS THE 
EXHIBITION. APPLICATION BLANKS AND DIAGRAMS MAY BE OBTAINED 
OF L. L. FEST, MANAGER, NEW SUUTHERN HOTEL, CHICAGO 
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RECEPTION ROOM. EBELL CLUB, LOS ANGELES. CAL. 


Hunt & Eager. Architects 
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| The Dining Room 


| INTERIOR VIEWS, RESIDENCE OF R. F. CONWAY, EDGEWATER, CHICAGO THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
| ‘ AND NEWS RECORD 
W. Carbys Zimmerman, Architect NOVEMBER 1907 
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N. Y. COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. NEW YORK 


R. L. Daus, Architect 
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RESIDENCE OF ARTHUR HEURTLEY. OAK PARK. ILLS THE INLAND ARCHITECT 
AND NEWS RECORD 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect NOVEMBER. 1907 
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THE MEYER-BOTH BUILDING. CHICAGO 
; AND NEWS RECORD 
NOVEMBER, 1907 





Hill & Woltersdorf, Architects 
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STANLEY COURT APARTMENT BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Charles E. Birge, Architect 
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Charles E. Birge. Architect 











VIEW IN STAIRWAY HALL, RESIDENCE 


W. Carbys Zimmerman, Architect 




















OF R. F. CONWAY. EDGEWATER. 





CHICAGO 
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RESIDENCE OF FRANKLIN B. HUSSEY. HIGHLAND PARK, ILLS. 


W. Carbys Zimmerman, Architect. Chicago 
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CENTRAL DETAIL, LIBRARY BUILDING, NAVAL ACADEMY. ANNAPOLIS. MD. 


Ernest Flagg, Architect, New York 
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REAR VIEW, LIBRARY BUILDING 


Ernest Flagg. Architect, New York 
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